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STORY CHARACTERS IN 


There is no medium which can portray quite so realistically the char- 
acters of story telling in kindergarten and the lower grades as Plasteline. 
Plasteline with its added advantage of beautiful colors allows for a most 
interesting and realistic modeling of such figures as Little Red Riding 
Hood, the Wolf, the old witch, Hansel and Gretel, and all othe: details 
that make up the childhood classics. PLASTELINE retains its form so 
that the models may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


is universally used in schools because it is so clean that it eliminates all 
the muss and untidiness caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling 
period is over — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of hands 
and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it possible to leave 
unfinished work of one lesson to be finished at another time. It does not 
shrink. It does not soil the hands; it requires no mixing before using but 
is ready for modeling when taken from the package. Because it never 
completely dries out, it can be used over and over again, thus creating a 
saving on material. 


Plasteline Comes in Ten Different Colors . 
456J Cream 456M _ Bronze Green 
456B Gray Green 456K Clay Color 
456N Yellow 456S Bright Green 
456A Terra Cotta (Red) 456R Blue 
456T Light Brown 456C Dark Brown ' 


Price, per pound package, $0.45 
456X White — Price, per pound package, $0.55 
456Z Assorted four colors, 14 lb. each, Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze 
Green, and Dark Brown, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agents 
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Get the Most 


in Teaching Aid 
for Your Money 


NSTRUCTOR 


The Best Classroom Magazine 
for Grade and Rural Teachers 


12 Extra-Value Features 


1 Fully 50% more actual 
* teaching material than any 

other teachers’ magazine. 

2 All material prepared by 
* leading teaching specialists 

and edited and arranged by a 

staff of experienced editors. 

3 All material ready for im- 
* mediate classroom use— 

stories, songs, pictures, games, 

things to do and make, lesson 

plans, projects, test material, 

methods, devices and a multi- 

tude of other teacher helps. 

4 Large amount of art and 
* handwork material includ- 

ing designs for posters, con- 

struction work, blackboard and 

window decorations, etc. 

5 Eight-page Picture Section 
* in each issue providing vis- 


ual aids in geography, history, 
industry, art, nature study, etc., 


for all grades. 

6 Full-color reproductions of 
* famous paintings with com- 

plete material for class study. 


$2 Per Year— 
Two Years $3 


In Quantity and Quality 
of Teaching Material 


In Value to Teachers 


7 Several pages each month 
* of program material con- 
sisting of plays, pageants, exer- 
cises, verse, music, dances, 
special day programs, etc. 


8 Teachers’ Help - One - An- 

* other Club Department in 
which teachers tell of original 
ideas that they have used suc- 


cessfully. 
9 Live illustrations selected 
* for their interest to chil- 

dren and value for class use. 

10 Larger page than other 
* teachers’ magazines per- 

mitting larger designs and il- 

lustrations and better presen- 

tation of all material. 

1 1 Endorsed by superintend- 
* ents, principals, heads of 

teachers’ colleges and normal 


schools, and educators 
generally. 


12 Early delivery— 
e each issue in sub- 
scriber’s hands by mid- 
dle of preceding month. 
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Order Now-- Pay Later 


Send me The INSTRUCTOR beginnin 
ber, 1932 issue for [_] 2 years $3.00; 


- 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK—PAY NOVEMBER 5TH 


C.-Sept. 
A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


with the Septem- 
1 year, $2.00. 


{_] I agree to pay not later than Nov. 5, 1932. 


{_] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
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MASSASOIT 
DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


ti 
LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


Sharp Point Scissors 


THE BEST LOW PRICE PENCIL SHARPENER MADE 


for pencils of standard size 


APSCO'S famous “DOLLAR PENCIL SHARPENER” 


famous — Because of universal satisfaction 
For its superior quality 
— Because it serves better and lasts longer 
than any pencil sharpener at a like price 
— For its deeply undercut cutters — hollow 


ground to a razor edge—they never 
scrape — they cut. 


Apsco’s CHICAGO 


Sold in every civilized country and used in more 
schools and offices than any other Pencil Sharpener 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A complete record of the work of yester- 
day, today and tomorrow... what you 
have accomplished and what you plan 
to accomplish . . . in the 


HOLMES PLAN BOOKS 


These books offer a simple 
plan for giving content and 
detail to the subjects of the 
course of study and system 
to its execution. 

The pages consist of ruled 
spaces to be filled each day 
by the teacher, designating 
‘Work planned,” Work ac- 
complished,” etc. 


Lithographed on Bond paper, and substantially bound in 
heavy paper covers. 

These books are sewed—not wired— assuring flexibility, so 
that the book will open wide at any point and lay flat on the 
desk. 

8198—PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD 
For general use in Graded Schools. Size, 634 x 814 
8199—HOLMES DAILY PLAN BOOK 
For Primary Grades. Size, 634 x 814 


Price, each $0.60 


Mailing weight, 1 lb. 4 oz. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 East 16th Street, New York 
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Washing Up” in the Country School 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


As THE harvest-scented fields of 
our American countryside enfold the 
roads and the sun-drenched air is 
sharply punctuated by the clangor of a 
school bell, we may see in imagination 
a familiar lovable small figure following 
the trail from the farmhouse to the 
school at the crossroads. The first day of 
school means more to him than it does 
to the child who is transported in a bus 
to the overcivilized environment of the 
private school or the great consolidated 
one. His term may be shorter, the 
attention the teacher can give him less, 
his realization of the value of an educa- 
tion greater. Under one arm he carries 
a load of books, perhaps purchased with 
the savings of his family. In the other, 
incredible as it may seem, our little lad 
in jeans tugs a pail of water. He is 
chairman of the committee of pupils 
whose duty it is to carry water for the 
daily needs of their schoolhouse which 
is without adequate water supply. 

If we follow this country child until 
he reaches the open school door, we 
observe his interested inspection of the 
hand-washing arrangements he and 
the other pupils, under the guidance of 
their teacher, made last term. At the 
side of the building there may be a 
zinc trough or even a hollowed log 
trough at which the class may scrub 
grimy hands. Perhaps there is a can 
of homemade soap and a towel roller 
constructed of discarded window-shade 
rollers, painted in gay colors. Towels 
are made of old flour sacks, cut, 
hemmed, and laundered by the girls at 
home. A large pail indoors will serve as 
a sink in stormy weather as, one by one, 
the children file past it, cup in their 
palms some liquid soap and water 
from the monitors, and then pass on to 
the towel rack. When the schoolhouse 
is shut in by drifts and winds, melted 
snow will obviate the necessity of 
tugging water from the home well. 

All sorts of makeshifts are invented 
to help along this good work of ‘‘ wash- 
ing up.” Solutions made of small pieces 
of soap from home are kept in empty 
milk bottles. Bits of soap are suspended 
by strings above a school-made sink. 
““Soap cloths” made by soaking strips 
of clean cotton cloth in this soap solu- 
tion and drying them are found useful. 
Old coffee percolators, mugs, pitchers 
and empty cans are used for pouring 


out the precious supply of water. It is 
possible that the school has sold some 
worn books to buy soap. An interested 
father may leave a milk can of spring 


these days of economic stress and un- 
certainty is the extent to which organi- 
zations outside of the schools are 
putting their thought and resources 
into helping the teacher with her 
everyday problems. This account of 
the health measures being carried out 
through the assistance and advice of 
The Cleanliness Institute is an illus- 
tration of this service. 

Cleanliness Institute recently stud- 
ied the washing facilities and habits 
of 124,000 children to find out 
whether schools of today believe in 
teaching cleanliness along with the 
Three R’s. The schools covered in this 
survey were representative types; city, 
consolidated, one-room, technical, 
normal schools and universities. It 
was discovered that, in a majority of 
cases, there was not sufficient equip- 
ment or time to make it possible for 
pupils to keep reasonably clean. 
Thus, we are faced with an avoidable 
health menace. How the country 
school is overcoming this menace is 
told in the following article. 


One of the most inspirational facts a | 


water on the door-step of the school 
daily. Big boys walk half a mile for 
another pailful. In this way our child 
of the country school makes himself 


clean for exploring his lunch box, and is 
protected from the danger of contagion. 


Lavine this situation in the 
rural schools that are making the best 
of what they have, we consider the 
necessity for such pioneer work in hand- 
washing as Cleanliness Institute is 
doing. From vital statistics of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
we learn of the appalling incidence of 
communicable disease. Twenty-two per 
cent of all deaths’ in the registration 
area are caused by communicable dis- 
eases. In 92 per cent of this number, 
the causative organisms enter or leave 
the body through the mouth or nose. 
That is why it is so important to “po- © 
lice the mouth” by keeping clean the 
food, drink, air, and anything else that 
may reach it. That is why children 
should be taught that health, as well 
as good manners, calls for the washing 
of hands, at least before eating and 
after the toilet. 

The survey recently made by The 
Cleanliness Institute of hand-washing 
equipment and practices covered 145 
schools in fifteen different states. Their 


A CRUDE OUTDOOR HAND- 
WASHING ARRANGEMENT 
MADE BY THE PRINCIPAL AND 
HIS OLDER BOYS WHERE RUN- 
NING WATER WAS AVAILABLE. 
LIQUID SOAP IN THE MILK BOT- 
TLE WAS PREPARED BY THE 
TEACHER AND HER PUPILS 
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A ZINC TROUGH WITH A PER- 
FORATED WATER PIPE ABOVE IT 
MAKES POSSIBLE THE WASHING 
OF MANY HANDS AT ONE TIME 


aggregate enrollment is 124,000. Some 
of the schools are in prosperous sec- 
tions; others are in communities where 
poverty is the rule. The boys and girls 
studied ranged from kindergarten age 
to the normal-school student. A bel- 
fried, barn-like structure on the prairie, 
where twenty or more farm children 
trudge several miles to school, was at 
one end of the group studied. At the 
other end was a new building in a city 
with an enrollment of five thousand 
pupils. The results of this survey of 
hand-washing as related to child health 
showed that in the great majority of 
cases 50,000,000 hands went unwashed 
for the greater part of the day. Water, 
soap, and some form of drying equip- 
ment are necessary to the effective 
washing of hands. The survey showed 
that only one out of three schools 
provides all three of these essentials. 
And in schools where water, soap, and 
towels are available, almost invariably 
one or another of the three is supplied 
in insufficient quantity for all of the 
children to wash twice daily. A field 
observer discovered that in a fine new 
consolidated school the water supply 
was so limited that it was turned off at 
recess and lunch periods to prevent the 
pupils washing their hands. 

Through the co-operation of school 
and health leaders, the local branches 
of the Red Cross, school nurses, and 
parent-teacher associations, Cleanli- 
ness Institute is trying to secure better 
health practices in the schools and 
reduce wastage from absences which 
result from this neglect of school hy- 
giene. By means of a wide distribution 
of teaching material, pamphlets, sup- 
plementary readers, posters, and 
through original schoolroom plays, the 


school has less excuse for neglect of 
pupils’ health habits. The little school 
at the crossroads, which still leads in 
numbers and, in many instances, 
efficiency of teaching, is making a 
valiant fight to overcome the poverty 
of equipment which makes hand-wash- 
ing a problem rather than a pleasure. 
The reports which come to the Institute 
from teachers in rural schools are 
revealing in the initiative they express. 
They are rich in human interest. From 
a teacher in a Michigan school we read 
the following: 


I AM only a teacher in a one- 
room rural school. Our water supply 
had to be carried from a neighboring 
home about 300 yards away. We 
worked out a very desirable social 
attitude in our group, our five big boys 
and six or seven younger boys carrying 
the necessary six pails full of water per 
day and also emptying all water and 
waste. In return they were excused 
from preparing vegetables for hot 
lunch and from washing dishes. 

“Our equipment was a stone jar 
which had once acted as a bubble 
water fountain, and we managed to 
make it bubble some if we kept the 
tank full. We made a board cover to 
fit. Then we placed a pail to catch the 
waste. Our washing facilities were two 


THE FINAL TOUCH IS A MIRROR 
PLACED AT THE HEAD OF THE 
STAIR, WHERE EACH CHILD MAY 
SEE HIMSELF AS HE COMES UP. 
IT WAS FRAMED AND HUNG BY A 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT, THUS 
REDUCING THE COSTS TO A 
MINIMUM. THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
CAUGHT A GROUP OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS WHO HAD PAUSED SPON- 
TANEOUSLY 


ten-cent wash dishes, and paper towels 
purchased by the school board. We 
used only two rolls of paper a month 
because we were careful to dry our 
hands on one sheet of paper only. At 
that the school board thought we were 
extravagant. Our soap was purchased 
from our hot lunch fund. 

“To get time for our daily washing 
we took out one hygiene period a day. 
We are supposed to teach hygiene from 
grades three to seven, and by omitting 
one class each day we gained a free 
period and also had class recitation 
four times per week. We placed pen- 
manship the last period before lunch, 
thus removing all traces of ink at the 
same time. Water was heated in a pail 
on our old round oak heater. Then two 
girls acted as monitors, emptying the 
basins and refilling them with warm 
water for the next child. After the 
preparations were completed the moni- 
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tors washed out the dishes and straight- 
ened the wood shed again. We used the 
wood shed which was attached to the 
schoolhouse for a kitchen and wash 
room. 

“The success of this venture was 
assured because the children all worked 
so splendidly. The school is made up of 
children from Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia, Austria, Holland, and 
Poland beside some native born Ameri- 
can families.” 

From an American Red Cross nurse, 
working in rural sections in Virginia, 
comes this news: 

“We have in our county 6,000 
school children in forty-six schools. 
The work here is approaching the 
eighth year, and in that time we have 
been able to establish in each of the 
forty-six schools some type of equip- 
ment for hand-washing. In the one- 
and two-room schools where the water 
has had to be carried we have installed 
galvanized sinks, with an opening in the 
wall through which a pipe is placed to 
carry the drainage water to the outside 
of the building. Under this a bucket 
stands, and at each recess this water is 
poured in the septic tank. Over the sink 
is placed a water cooler on a shelf, and 
by turning this spigot we have running 
water for the hand-washing. This 
method seems to be better than one we 
have formerly used where we poured 
the water from a pitcher over the hands. 

“Through the Red Cross clubs 
which we have over the entire country 
now, we are able to keep each school 
supplied with paper towels and liquid 
soap. We do not buy the liquid soap, 


PARRAN SCHOOL, CALVERT 

COUNTY, MARYLAND. THE BEST 

HAND-WASHING ROUTINE FOL- 
LOWED HERE 


but make our own soap by buying it in 
cake form, and boiling it. We seldom 
have epidemic forms of communicable 
diseases.” 

A hand-washing plan comes from a 
county nurse in rural Michigan: 

““At a meeting of all the teachers in 
the county the situation was discussed. 
Reasons why clean hands would im- 
prove the health of their pupils and 
therefore the percentage of attendance 
in their schools were given. 


Tie following plan was sug- 
gested for one-room schools: 

“Equipment: two pails, a dipper, 
soap, towels (paper preferred). 

“Method: Heat water in one pail on 
furnace top. 

“Arrange pail with warm water and 
dipper beside empty pail. 

“One child is chosen to take his 
place at the water pail to pour water 
over children’s hands. A second child 
gives each one a paper towel after 
he has washed. 

“The pupils form in line. A little 
water is poured on the first child’s 
hands as he holds them over the 
empty pail. He helps himself to 
soap, and the helper continues to 
pour water as needed. He takes his 
towel and passes on. 

“The whole line is served in this 
way. 

“Fifteen children can easily wash in 
six or seven minutes. 

“In some schools each child has his 
own soap, in others a cake of soap is 
suspended on a string and a few schools 
supply liquid soap. Several schools 
have installed sinks and piped the 
waste water into cesspools. Most of 
these have running water. A few pur- 


chased five-gallon, covered paint or ink 
pails and have had faucets soldered in 
them. These they use for drinking 
water until noon and then add enough 
water that has been heated on the fur- 
nace top to make it comfortable for 
hand-washing. 

“At the county fair this year we 
borrowed one of these and a small 
sink, and set up an exhibit. The chil- 
dren are very co-operative and seem 
to enjoy it, although in most instances 
the time used is a part of their noon 
hour. Many favorable comments have 
come from parents since hand-washing 
at school was started. 

“Our larger schools are in most 
instances well equipped with running 
water, liquid soap, and paper towels in 
sufficient quantities to make hand- 
washing possible, but unless there is 
an organized effort made to have the 
children wash in a group many children 
neglect to wash. 

“Since we feel that we have had 
such good co-operation with our hand- ' 
washing-before-lunch campaign we are 
trying to make hand-washing after 
toilet just as habitual, and are depend- 
ing a great deal upon your posters to 
help. They were distributed this week, 
one for each school toilet in the 
county.” 

Briefer accounts of cleanliness plans 
in the country school include the 
following: 

“In one school of our county system 
the improvements are a fountain and 
an inexpensive liquid soap container, 
thus dispensing with the assistance of 
pupils at hand-washing time. In an- 
other the teacher has dispensed with all 
student help by arranging a corner of 
the room for hand-washing. A liquid 
soap container was made from a paste 
bottle and a homemade towel rack was 
set up. The outfit is painted in bright 
colors and the children are very proud 
of it.” 

“Our school has no pump on the 
grounds, much less one in the wash- 
room, but we have effective hand- 
washing. In a small room at one side 
of the entrance hall there is an iron 
sink, connected with a drain, against 
one wall. The sink, inside and out, and 
the walls of the room are painted white. 
In the sink is a metal hand basin. The 
girls take turns keeping the sink and 
basin scoured clean. 

“A stone water crock fitted with a 
faucet is filled by pail from a spring 
across the road and is so placed that 
the faucet opens over the sink. A con- 
tainer for paper towels is within con- 
venient reach. Each child brings his 

(Continued on page 44) 
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National College of Education 


SUITABLE MATERIALS GIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Materials for Each Child’s Needs 


By EDNA DEAN BAKER 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


Tix school equipment, the 
teaching materials, activities and tech- 
nics in today’s kindergarten are se- 
lected not only because of what is 
known of the needs and interests of 
kindergarten children in general but 
because of the specific interests and 
needs of the individual children in the 
particular group. In a kindergarten, 
for instance, in the heart of a great 
city, like the one at Mary Crane Nurs- 
ery School, Hull House, Chicago, 
where the children come from many 
different nationalities and races and 
many of them from homes of extreme 
poverty, every effort is made to supply 
in the kindergarten some of the out- 
standing lacks in the homes and the 
neighborhood. A large-surfaced play- 
ground provides the space for running, 
skipping, hauling and climbing that 
the alleys and congested streets of 
the immediate community preclude. 
A variety of out-door play equipment 
stimulates wholesome fun while at 


the same time providing the types of 
activity needed to develop these under- 
developed bodies. An effort is made to 
supply some growing things in their 
season in a bit of garden space, al- 
though the effort is often fraught with 
difficulty because of bigger boys and 
girls who destroy, a constant change 
of neighbors making it impossible 
entirely to eliminate this danger. All 
play equipment has to be brought in 
each night, but in spite of difficulties 
the kindergartner has found a way to 
meet the need of her group. 

Indoors, the two adjoining rooms 
and porch used for the kindergarten 
are made unusually cheerful and 
bright with attractive washable cur- 
tains at the windows, bits of pottery, 
colored pictures and painted furniture 
—all a contrast to the bare, drab 
homes. The children gain an idea of 
the equipment of an American home 
through the doll furnishings, and also 
through the tables, chairs, dishes and 


even the bedding on the cots which are 
used at nap time. Because of the spe- 
cific health needs of these children and 
also because many of the mothers 
work, a nutritious noon meal is served, 
an afternoon nap is a regular part of 
the day’s routine, and a bath is given 
once or twice a week until the home 
can be persuaded to give baths. Care- 
ful training is given in habits of eating, 
sleeping, bathing, washing the hands 
and face, brushing the teeth, using the 
toilet. Care is taken to see that every 
child has a locker for his possessions, a 
place in the lavatory for his tooth- 
brush, comb, soap, towel, his own 
place at the table, his own bed; all 
particularly important where the 
homes have provided little or no train- 
ing. 

The children often do not speak 
English when they first come to the 
kindergarten; they may not under- 
stand any English words. They lack 
often any desirable social technics for 
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Professor Baker’s article in our June 
issue, “The Kindergarten Child 
Grows Through Play,” described the 
extent to which the experiences of the 
kindergarten influence and harmo- 
nize the child’s entire emotional life 
as well as direct his sensory-motor 
growth. They offer an unparalleled 


means for developing and guiding the 
individual, rather than the mass. 
Continuing this timely thought of 
individualized education in the early 
years, Miss Baker expresses the 


need for selected equipment and 
materials. 


getting along happily with either 
children or grown-ups. Language, then, 
must be taught with great care that 
the patterns be correct, the words 
simple, the enunciation very distinct. 
It is taught easily through conversa- 
tion in connection with the activities 
of living together and the development 
of habits, and also through the use of 
picture stories, simple songs, rhymes 
and games. Such units of work as may 
take place have to be selected with 
the background of experience of these 
children in mind; the grocery, the 
market, the busy street with its cars, 
taxis and wagons are among the famil- 
iar sights of the immediate environ- 
ment. Information the children do 
gain, but the habits and attitudes are 
far more important. 


Because the children from the 
homes represented in this kindergarten 
often present very difficult behavior 
problems, a plan involving several 
agencies has been worked out. A be- 
havior clinic is conducted by one 
agency, health and nutritional service 
is given by another, dental care by a 
third, while a fourth does the social 
case work in the homes and looks after 
the economic rehabilitation. All the 
children in the kindergarten have some 
assistance from these agencies, but the 
child with a major problem is given 
the most intensive study, and a confer- 
ence is held upon each particular case 
by the director of the school and the 
kindergartner, together with a repre- 
sentative of each one of the other 
agencies and of Hull House. The kin- 
dergartner works upon the technics 
necessary in carrying out the sugges- 
tions received at the conference and 
reports progress from time to time. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution 
of such a kindergarten lies in educating 
the fathers and mothers of the children 


in understanding their children, in 
gaining the skills for managing them 
and the home itself. This particular 
kindergarten has a meeting every 
week in the evening. Mothers have 
been taught to cook and sew, fathers 
to make furniture and toys. Both par- 
ents have been led through simple 
talks, moving pictures, the actual 
objects in the kindergarten set-up, and 
participating in the same play activi- 
ties, to understand the outstanding 
needs of their children and methods of 
child care. More than one home has 
been transformed into a place where a 
little child may live happily. 


Tix kindergartens in the Chil- 
dren’s School at National College of 
Education in Evanston illustrate a 
very different situation. The school 
which extends from nursery school 
through the sixth grade is in a residence 
district very near the lake. There is 
a playground of three acres, wooded 
lots stretch across the street from the 
building and many beautiful lawns 
and gardens immediately adjoin the 
school grounds. The children are from 
the homes of professional and business 
men, many of whom are college grad- 
uates. There are two kindergartens 
and a nursery school. Children under 
four are in the nursery school, four- 
year-olds in the junior kindergarten, 
and five-year-olds in the senior kin- 
dergarten, an arrangement which makes 
it possible to grade materials and 
activities closely to age needs. 

Each kindergarten group has a unit 
consisting of two rooms with adjoining 
toilets. The junior kindergarten has 
the added advantage of being next to 
a small diet kitchen which serves it 
and the nursery-school unit. There is 
ample space indoors as well as on the 
playground. The kindergarten groups 
are limited to an enrollment of thirty 
with an average attendance under 
twenty-five. Hygienic requirements in 
lighting, heating and ventilating and 
the selection of furniture and equip- 
ment have been carefully met. The 
children, however, as a rule have good 
health habits when they reach junior 
kindergarten, many of them having 
spent a year in nursery school and the 
majority having had good home train- 
ing in this respect. Therefore, relatively 
little time has to be devoted to devel- 
oping health habits. While the kinder- 
garten children who present feeding or 
sleep problems, as well as a few chil- 
dren of mothers who are in regular 
positions, may remain for the noon 
lunch and the afternoon nap, only 


about one-fourth of each group takes 
advantage of this opportunity. The 
school has a trained nurse in constant 
attendance, and daily inspection and 
periodic examinations by a physician. 
Special physical needs are reported to 
the kindergarten teachers, and where- 
ever possible are observed in planning 
activities for the individual child. 
Handicaps needing medical or surgical 
care are referred to the family physician. 

These children with rare exception 
have a good understanding and com- 
mand of language when they enter 
kindergargen. For those who have 
speech difficulties there is special help 
provided through the diagnosis of a 
speech clinic and the individual as- 
sistance of a teacher of speech who has 
specialized in the prevention and 
correction of speech difficulties. Having 
had a home background which has 
given contact with nature, with liter- 
ature for children, music, art and 
handwork, and having possessed a 
wealth of toys, these children are 
ready for constructive activity and 
creative expression and are easily stim- 
ulated to find worthwhile problems, to 
make associations with previous ex- 
periences, to search for fresh informa- 
tion and to seek for the skills that will 
aid them in solving their problems 
more satisfactorily and in expressing 
themselves more effectively. There are 
individuals, however, who lag behind 
in both groups because of some child- 
hood illness, a present physical handi- 
cap or failure on the parents’ part in 
understanding and handling properly. 
Such cases receive the study of the 
behavior clinic, and the parent educa- 
tion director helps to co-ordinate the 
treatment of the schoo) and the home. 


Tix children in both groups are 
eager to explore their environment, 
and the many excursions provide much 
new material which carries over im- 
mediately into constructive enterprises. 
The junior kindergarten does not go as 
far afield as the senior kindergarten. 
The children there do not search as 
deeply for causes or find as large 
a number of facts. Their enterprises 
in expression of experiences gained 
through the excursions and the liter- 
ature, pictures, and music brought by 
the teachers are of shorter duration, 
more simple, more crude in execution; 
they can scarcely be dignified as 
“units of work.” The senior kinder- 
garten, on the other hand, has visited 
the airport, the harbor, made a trip to 
Chicago on the train, and has devel- 
oped from time to time units of work 
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continuing for two months or longer. 
Both groups have visited farms. 


"Tix senior kindergarten has devel- 
oped several transportation units, as, 
for instance, the airplane, the ocean 
liner, the train, and housekeeping 
activities which not infrequently con- 
nect with the transportation units. 
One of the outstanding needs of the 
children in these kindergartens is to 
become less self-centered and more 
group-centered, to become interested 
in others, to become kindly, co-opera- 
tive, considerate of the rights of others. 
The units of work aid in achieving 
these ends in two ways, by the objec- 
tive interests which the children de- 
velop in institutions and industries 
which are social in their nature and by 
the working with other children in the 
achievement of the social enterprises 
undertaken in connection with the 
unit. For instance, in the unit of the 
train, a spirit of co-operation devel- 
oped as the children shared duties in 
constructing and operating the train; 
appreciation was gained for the re- 
sponsibility placed upon the train 
crew for the comfort and safety of the 
passengers; appreciation developed for 
the importance of punctuality in run- 
ning and using trains. 


As THE nursery school prepares 
for the junior kindergarten and the 


junior kindergarten for the senior, so 
the senior kindergarten leads the child 
very naturally to the doors of the first 
primary grade. Each age level by hav- 
ing its needs met and its abilities 
developed fully flows into the next 
progression. There is a gradual increase 
in the difficulty of material, the com- 
plexity of activity, the length of 
interest and extension of purpose, the 
sureness in handling tools, and greater 
care in execution, as the child pro- 
gresses; but no abrupt or violent 
transition. One advantage of the 
longer educational period under six, 
beginning with the nursery school at 
three or earlier, is the fact that the 
children develop in senior kinder- 
garten a reading and number readiness 
which is a distinct asset when they 
arrive in the primary grades, making 
easier the successful achievement of 
reading and beginning number in that 
level. Through an interest in writing 
their names, through the use of labels, 
through reminders and news notes 
and occasionally for individual children 
through records of experiences appear- 
ing on the board or printed on charts 
in connection with units of work, the 
children gain an appreciation of writ- 
ten forms as something necessary to 
attain, and a feeling for the need of 
reading as a meaningful medium 
through which they can interpret and 
express. They have also an appreciation 
of beauty and rhythm in language, and 
an appreciation of literary stories and 


verses on their plane of experience. 
Just as rich have been their attain- 
ments related to oral composition and 
number. Their number consciousness 
has been increased through the use of 
number in many concrete situations, 
in the passing of supplies and materials, 
in the serving of cups and plates at the 
lunch period, in reading the numbers 
on the clock face or watching the 
teacher find the number of a page in 
the story or song book. 


no mention has _ been 
made of schedule, there is of course in 
all of these kindergartens an arrange- 
ment of the various activities of the 
day with a view to alternating rest and 
active play, rhythm, story, conversa- 
tion, dramatization, excursion, lunch 
and nap. But while this schedule has 
certain fixed hours for beginning and 
ending, for eating, resting and toilet, 
there is plenty of variation in the ar- 
rangement of other activities both in 
time and length of periods and com- 
bination of activities. The effort is 
to have the children live together 
comfortably, happily, easily, learn- 
ing spontaneously and growing nor- 
mally in knowledge, poise, skill, in 
joyous self-expression and social adapt- 
ability. 


CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT NATIONALI- 
TIES NEED SOCIALIZING ACTIVITIES 
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Our Newspaper 


By ELLIE FORD HINSON 


Wren school started in Sep- 
tember the children were eager to talk 
about the circus that was coming to the 
city in two weeks. They brought clip- 
pings and pictures that were shown to 


for the best prepared copy, current 
events, and the general work of pasting 
up the newspaper. The first copy of Our 
Newspaper was made on two sheets 


of newsprint folded in half. The editor 


tions were selected by the reporters 
who judged them according to neat- 
ness, type of writing, and correct spell- 
ing. Five papers were pasted on the 


the class, then put on our Current 
Events bulletin board. The pupils were 
so interested in the circus that they 
read the home newspaper every morn- 
ing and brought any item they found 
about the coming event. This was how 
our newspaper activity started. 

In the third grade there was not only 
a Current Events bulletin board but a 
Best Work bulletin, too, on which were 
placed the pupils’ best papers in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geog- 
raphy and art. In order to keep a record 
of the progress during the year, the best 
papers should be saved. Since there was 
already enthusiasm in gathering news, 
the class decided they would rather have 
a newspaper than try to keep a year 
book, and the first purpose of our news- 
paper was just to keep a record of what 


Miss Hinson, a teacher in the Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, city schools, 
wrote us not long ago of the help she 
had received from detailed accounts of 
activity units that American Child- 
hood has published. She expressed a 
desire to share with our readers this 
description of a language unit, which 
will be found most helpful. 

The plan of building a classroom 
newssheet is sound educationally, and 
is becoming increasingly popular. 
What Miss Hinson’s project does is 
clarify and give a sense of reality to 
such a newspaper activity. She offers 
a working plan adaptable for any 
group. 


first sheet by the reporters. 

On the second sheet was the heading 
Current Events again, and on this 
were pasted news clippings from the 
daily newspapers that were brought 
from home. Twice a week the first 
school period was given to reading and 
discussing these news items. If a child 
could not read his item, the clipping 
was not allowed in Our Newspaper. 
This taught the children to look for 
readable news, and to select what 
would interest the class as a whole. The 
pictures and stories about the finding of 
Andree in the Arctic brought us a study | 
of the Arctic and exploration that was" 
apart from the course of study planned 
for the year. The boys liked to work 
out the way they would live if they had 
been with Andree. Sunday’s papers 
gave us stories about curiosities in the 


we were doing in class every day. 
The class at the end of the day told 
what had happened, and this news was 


and business manager printed with a 
rubber-stamp outfit the headings of the 
four sheets. On the first sheet was this 


plant and animal world; also much 
1is as gai stories 

history was gained from the stories of 
great men whose homes and lives are 


written on the blackboard. Everyone 
made a copy and the best papers were 
saved. This gave a purpose for writing 
and encouraged keen observation, so 
that interesting items could be written 
by the class. 

The newspaper was to be prepared 
by the pupils, so the workers were or- 
ganized and called the Staff. There was 
the editor, who printed the heading on 
large sheets of newsprint, the business 
manager, who assisted the editor, and 
the reporters who had charge of caring 
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heading: 


OUR NEWSPAPER 
CuRRENT Events 
September 15, 1931 


Under this heading-was the best copy 
of each day’s events. These contribu- 


A TYPE ACTIVITY UNIT, CARRIED 
OUT BY HELEN SUNDEEN, THE 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ILLUSTRATES THE KIND 
OF NEWS CHILDREN LIKE TO RE- 
CORD AND READ 


sometimes written about as special 
features in the daily newspaper. 

The other pages of Our Newspaper 
had headings, Best Work, and on them 
were pasted the papers from the Best 
Work bulletin board. The reporters for 
the bulletin boards had to take down 
the work and keep the sheets attractive 
looking. These contributions were va- 
ried. We used plays written by the 
class, book reports, riddles, test papers, 
or drawings and stories from every 
subject studied. This newspaper was 
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published every week of school. The 
children liked to work on it so much 
that the staff was changed every week, 
each staff member choosing the child he 
wanted to take his place for the coming 
week. The work did not require the 
gifted children, alone, and it gave 
splendid training in neatness, planning, 
service and co-operation. There are few 
grown people who can co-operate with 
any one they happen to be thrown with, 
and children can not begin too early to 
learn the lesson of making friends. This 
work drew the third-grade class into 
one unit, all working on one project to 
make it a success. Another favorable 
point was that the work was easy 
enough for every child to achieve some 
success, and the pupils who were slow 
in their studies were able to co-operate 
as well as the brightest child. This gave 
the slow pupils confidence in themselves 
and interest in their other work. 


By, JANUARY the copies of Our 
Newspaper were many and they had 
been handled so much that they did not 
look attractive. The class decided to 
have them bound in one volume; the 
newspapers after the first of the year 
would be arranged in the same way at 
the close of school. The class felt that 
the newspapers were their own and 
they did not want to ask money to pay 
for the binding of them; they decided 
to try and earn the money for this ex- 
pense. Therefore tomato plants were 
started in a small soap box. Money 
made from that box of tomato plants 
paid the printer for binding both 
volumes. 

Before the class began the second 
volume of Our Newspaper they decided 
to improve it. New departments were 
added and a reporter was elected for 
each. There were then, besides the de- 
partments of Current Events and Best 
Work, Jokes, Sports, Advertisements, 
Lost and Found, Society, and Art. 
These new reporters asked the class to 
write out any good joke they heard, or 
anything amusing that happened in 
class. If a child lost something he wrote 
his own Lost and Found item for the 
paper, and this taught the use of de- 
scriptive words. When there were visi- 
tors in the room or after a special party 
at Hallowe’en, Christmas or other holi- 
days, the society editor wrote a story 
about it. The boys liked best the de- 
partment of sports and they would 
never choose a girl to write about the 
school basketball or baseball games. 
For special days such as Washington’s 
Birthday, with special units of study, 
the pictures, stories and articles were 


pasted in a special edition of Our 
Newspaper. 

These two volumes of Our News- 
paper were given to the school library. 
Other schools in the city had a school 
newspaper and the grammar grades 
could use a press for printing, but the 
primary children had prepared theirs 
by hand. However, their interest held 
throughout the entire year, for the 
paper represented their own thought 
and handcraft. After the first month 
the individual child wrote his own diary 
of the happenings in school. This was 
valuable in language composition, and 
creative thought for each child. 

The classroom newspaper may be 
varied by having only a section written 
a week and one complete copy made 
once a month. Some classes have the 
best work turned in to the editors who 
write the stories by hand in columns. 
This method makes it look more like a 
news daily, and older children can write 
and print smaller. The class may tell 
the events of the day and these may be 
put on the blackboard with the new 
words for a reading lesson. Every week 
these events may be compiled, typed, 
and copies given to each child. At the 
close of school each pupil then has a 
book of school events for the entire 
year. This plan has been tried success- 
fully in the second grade. 

The plan adopted by the children 
making Our Newspaper was most suc- 
cessful in the third grade and it helped 
class work in every study, although 
the actual preparation, that of printing 
and pasting, took little time. 

The objectives reached by this activ- 
ity were: 

Reading 
Silent reading: 

The class searched for material and 
read the newspapers. 

Reporters read the others’ work. 
Oral Reading: 

News items were presented to the 
class. 

Work was read to the class for them 
to select the best. 


Language 

Compositions were written and fea- 
tured in the paper, “Why I Miss a Day 
in School” and “What I Did this 
Week-end.” 

Reporters learned to find errors in 
construction as, I seen you, and correct 
them. 

Reporters learned to describe social 
events. 

This paper provided a motive for not 
only grading A on a lesson but doing 
the composition well enough to be 
shared with others. 


Each child had an opportunity to ex- 
press himself in the manner that 
appealed to him most. 


Arithmetic 

Those children doing the printing 
learned to measure correctly the space 
needed for each heading. They meas- 
ured the layout space before their 
work was pasted. 

Their eyes were trained to print 
straight on a line. Anyone who has 
tried to accomplish this can understand 
the task it is for a primary child. 

Perfect test papers in arithmetic were 
placed in the newspaper which in- 
creased the pupils’ efforts to succeed. 
Problems were solved, as calculating 
the cost of binding the newspapers, the 
cost of raising the tomato plants, and 
keeping an account of the money re- 
ceived from the plants. The plants were 
sold by the dozen which created the 
need for the twelfth table. 


Spelling 

Months of the year and the days of 
the week were learned. 

The class learned many new words 
as the need arose in writing the diary, 
news items and compositions. Here are 
a few: 


Christmas Thanksgiving 
physical education attractive 
society beautiful 
current poem 

visitor found 

chapel tomato 
program advertisement 


Writing 

The children wanted every paper to 
be written well enough to go in the 
newspaper. The greatest difficulty arose 
in the amount of paper used, for some- 
times a child would ask to copy his 
work four or five times if the work was 
well enough done to go in the paper. 
They wanted every word that went into 
Our Newspaper correct and written 
perfectly. There was never a need for 
writing contests, for the class had a 
purpose in learning to write correctly 
and neatly. 

Art 

The best art work helped to decorate 
the room. After it had served its pur- 
pose it was put in the newspaper. 

Every week the reporters had prac- 
tice in pasting the work in the news- 
paper neatly. 

The children learned correct spacing, 
use of margins, and neat arrangement 
of work in the newspaper. 

The box for the plants was covered 
with colored paper to harmonize with 
the rest of the room. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Progress 


i CAN imagine a totally different sort of progress. I can imag- 
ine, for instance, the growth of new games out of the soil where they 
really grow; the spontaneous spirit of nurseries and natural play- 
grounds and all places where children are really at play. There was 
scarcely a family of children, at least in my own childhood, which 
did not have its own private and entirely original game; often 
doubled with a private and entirely original drama or romance. 
One group would always be sailing across the sea on a sofa to find an 
imaginary country; another group would always be enacting the 
fortunes, and especially the misfortunes of an imaginary family; 
another would turn its daily life into a conspiracy by the constant 
use of a secret language; another would even break into pure intel- 
lectual creation by the desperate maintenance of a family magazine. 

Now, all these things are inventions, exactly like scientific inven- 
tions, only much nicer. For they are not only inventions but imagi- 
nations; and they come out of an imaginative soil of infancy which 
the scientific age has simply never cultivated at all. I know that 
modern children are sent to modern schools. I suspect that the 
intelligent infant is indeed given his choice between the Mopperton 
Method in Nature Study and the Crotsky Course in Plasticine 
Thought-Forms, but not his choice between Google and Boogle, 
who were the joys and terrors of his nursery, if only for the perfectly 
simple reason that he would never dream of mentioning such dreams 
when he got to school. They belong of their nature to the home. 

But in a healthier society, where the home had resumed its natural 
superiority to the school, a more intimate and intensive sort of edu- 
cation might make thousands of things out of this teeming soil of 
original imagination; new sports, new theatricals, almost a new 
mythology, as varied as the world of totems and household gods; yet 
perfectly compatible with a more serious religion of the people. 
As it is, the machine of modern organized play plows up the garden 
that was a playground, and not only neglects but prevents its 


growth.” 
G. K. Chesterton, in New York Herald Tribune Magazine 
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Who Was Who 


JOHN McLOUGHLIN, GENIUS OF THE PICTURE BOOK 


— books, rich in color, 
are a recognized influence in childhood 
education today. Turning the pages 
that represent the skilled efforts of 
artists and authors, watching a group 
of children learning to read in the li- 
brary corner of their schoolroom, from 
“Peter Rabbit,” “Angus and the 
Ducks,” or “The Story of the Ship,” 
we can scarcely imagine a period when 
such beautiful and lavish books were 
not available. But let us turn back the 
hands of the clock of progress until it 
takes the form of a big silver timepiece 
held in the grasp of a New York gentle- 
man of yesterday, John McLoughlin 
by name. He has just dismissed his 
carriage and his colored coachman at 
the ferry, having driven down from his 
country estate at One hundred and 
twenty-sixth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Here, on the last stage of the trip to 
his workship in Brooklyn, he feels that 
he must leave behind such evidence of 


his growing prosperity. When he 
reaches his factory he will mingle with 
his workers as plain John McLoughlin, 
son of the other, Ian McLoughlin, who 
came from Scotland to be a maker of 
fine coaches in this new land, but re- 
mained to learn the trade of printing 
and found a print shop of his own in 
old New York. 

Leaving the ferry, and arriving at his 
Brooklyn factory at seven o’clock in 
the morning, John McLoughlin finds 
his staff of engravers, printers and girls 
who color industriously at work. Here, 
in America’s earliest publishing house 
for children, our first picture books 
were being made, as good in text, as 
sturdy in workmanship, as bright in 
color, as the efforts of the McLoughlin 
family could make them. Moving with 
encouraging words and advice from 
press to work bench, Mr. McLoughlin 


visualized the skill and thought that 
went into the making of each of the 
small gay picture books that he man- 
ufactured. 

Distinguished writers of the day 
prepared the story-book text to be read 
by the child in pigtails and pantalettes. 
Mr. McLoughlin’s popular “Fairy A. 
B. C.” boasted hand-illuminated ini- 
tials and taught morals through inter- 
pretations of well-known folk and fairy 
tales. Within the book’s worn covers, 
the page thumbed by small book 
lovers of Long-Ago, we read Hans 
Christian Andersen thus: 


“U was Ugly Little Duck, despised and 
scorned by all, 


Certain educators of the past live 
today through the influence which 
they exerted upon the schools. Their 
contributions to method and equip- 
ment, altered to suit our period but 
unchanged in principle, are as vital 
now as during their lives. American 
Childhood, realizing this debt we owe 
the past, will publish this year a 
series of personality sketches, “‘Who 
Was Who,” presenting these poeple 
in terms of progress and the modern 
school. John McLoughlin, maker of 
America’s first picture books, begins 
the series. 


That grew to be a noble swan and was 
no duck at all. 

Therefore from first appearances you 
should not judge in haste, 

For if you do, you'll always find, your 
judgment is ill-placed.” 


"Where was a “Little Boy’s and 
Girl’s Library”’ filled with short stories 
of child life of that period written by 
Sarah Jane Hale; also “Familiar 
Stories,” and a “Little Folks Series,” 
strongly-bound paper books, illus- 
trated in color, and sold for ten cents, 
a price which made it possible for al- 
most any child to hold his own picture 
book in eager hands. With what Mr. 
McLoughlin believed to be the ob- 
jectionable teachings of Mother Goose 
deleted, his “Ancient Illuminated 
Rhymes” presented Mother Hubbard, 
Humpty Dumpty, and the other char- 
acters of childhood’s loved pageant, 
sometimes with music, always glowing 
in gold, red, purple and blue. Mr. 
McLoughlin’s “Home Primer” was 
the first colored school book made in 
America. Carried by stage coach, post 
rider, and country peddler, it taught 
farm children, and often their fathers 
and mothers, to read, as far as the 
prairies and sod houses of our western 
frontier. 


Worn the walls of this old- 
fashioned publishing house for children 
primitive processes were accomplish- 
ing, within their limitations, as excel- 
lent results as are the gigantic presses 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Auditorium in the New Education 


By JANE ROBERTS 


Kindergarten-Primary Director, Gary, Indiana, Public Schools 


Au Gary children from first 
grade through the eighth attend audi- 
torium one sixty-minute period each 
day. The activities that go on during 
these periods are many and varied. 

Half of each period is used for some 
form of music training; singing by the 
children, rhythm. work, music appre- 
ciation, including the acquiring of 
ability to recognize and name the va- 
rious musical instruments as they are 
used in the selections which the chil- 
dren hear. 

The other half of the period is given 
to some kind of program. 


Kinds of Programs 


The auditorium teacher, who is 
especially trained and who does noth- 
ing but auditorium work, reads or tells 
a story or stories to the children. 

The children are taught poems 
which they love to add to their collec- 
tion of memorized selections. Some- 
times the teacher simply reads them 
poetry. 

The visual-education teacher shows 
slides or moving pictures once a week. 

Occasionally outside talent is brought 
in; a speaker especially adapted to 
making the child appeal, a pianist, 
violinist, or someone who sings chil- 
dren’s songs beautifully. 

Once in a while the principal of the 
building takes the time to talk about 
“things in general.’’ She leads a dis- 
cussion about some problem which has 
arisen in the school which the children 
must help solve, helps the children set 
standards of conduct for the school, or 
explains something which she wants 
the children to tell their parents. 

About three times a week the chil- 
dren themselves put on a program. 

(a) One of these is a spontaneous, 
voluntary affair, to give the children 
practice in appearing before an audi- 
ence without preparation. Some recite 
poems learned in other auditorium 
periods; some tell stories; some give 
current events; others relate incidents 
which occurred outside of school; 
while still others give vocal or piano 
solos. 

(b) Two of these programs are pre- 
pared by the children and grow out of 
the interests of the pupils in other 
classes, both academic and _ special; 


that is, art, handwork, nature study, 
and physical training. It is this type 
of program with which the rest of this 
paper will deal. 


One of the outstanding series of arti- 
cles in American Childhood this year 
begins with Jane Roberts’ account of 
the Gary assembly programs. We 
asked prominent school people 
throughout the nation to write for our 
magazine about some phase of teach- 
ing which, in their opinion, is most 
significant in the present educational 
era. 

Assembly work in the modern 
school develops creative effort, 
teaches social science, and makes 
children social-minded. The Gary 
schools represent a situation where 
such teaching is of particular value. 


How Child Programs Develop 


Sometime during the first part of a 
semester each teacher in a building 
takes stock of the interests and activi- 
ties of her classes, estimates the time 
at which she thinks these will culmi- 
nate, and reports to the auditorium 
teacher that her children will be ready 
to give a program on or about a certain 
date. 

As the work of the class progresses, 
the children themselves often are 
conscious of the development, and sug- 
gest that they would like to show what 
they have accomplished to the other 
children in the building by means of a 
program in the auditorium. Of course 
the teacher agrees to this, and she 


and the children plan definitely for it. 
Nothing cut and dried, memorized or 
planned for certain children is allowed, 
however. If the program is to take the 
form of a dramatization, as many 
children as wish play any part as they 
interpret it, while the class decides 
who does it best and selects this one to 
give it on the program day. At least 
two casts are chosen, often three. This 
plan has several advantages. 

(a) If the one selected for the part is 
absent on the day of the program, 
another child can easily take his place. 
(b) If the program is given six times 
during the day, once for each audito- 
rium audience, each group will appear 
twice during the day, or at most, three ; 
times, thus avoiding fatigue by too 
many repetitions. (c) A larger number 
of children receive the benefit of ap- 
pearing before an audience. 

Two or three days before the pro- 
gram is scheduled for the auditorium, 
the groups giving it go to the audito- 
rium training teacher once a day to 
have suggestions for better staging 
and performance given them. We keep 
the period of formal training short in 
order not to spoil the spontaneity of 
the children’s performance. 


Tix values of the auditorium as 
a means of familiarizing children with 
the best in music and literature, and 
as a medium for acquiring information, 
are so obvious that they do not need 
discussion. 

Perhaps the social values are equally 
as obvious. However, I want to list 
some of them: 

Every child in the school learns to 
‘speak on his feet,” without previous 
preparation. He never acquires fear of 
an audience, so he never has to get rid 
of it. 

Every child in the school learns to 
co-operate with his classmates in pro- 
ducing something for the pleasure of 
the whole school. Thus a feeling of 
class unity is developed. 

The auditorium unifies the whole 
school. The high school senior is as 
much interested in seeing the pro- 
grams of the kindergarten and pri- 
mary children as he is in observing 
those given by high school pupils. The 
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days on which the kindergarten chil- 
dren appear are hailed with applause 
by the whole school. “No matter what 
they do, they are lovable,” seems to 
be the unspoken thought behind the 
applause. 

Thoughtfulness of the feelings of 
others is given a chance to develop. 
The children in the audience are taught 
not to express over-enthusiasm for the 
small children’s program in the pres- 
ence of the children, as the latter are 
made self-conscious by it. We want to 
keep the charm and simplicity of 
childhood. 


A coop example of considera- 
tion of the feelings of others happened 
a few years ago in our Emerson audi- 
torium. It was the hour at which most 
of the senior high school pupils were in 
the auditorium. One little chap at- 
tempted to play a violin solo, but he 
got a wrong start and couldn’t get 
right. He knew he was wrong, but he 
was not a quitter. He played gamely 
on. Through all that five minutes of 
dreary, hair-raising discord on the 
violin the audience of several hundred 
spirited high-school students sat with 
attentive faces. There was not even a 
titter. When the youngster finally 
finished he received the usual applause 
and one could see smiling, sympa- 
thetic glances exchanged among the 
. high school people. 


Typical Programs 


A Program of Rhythms: 40 children, 
2 periods, 20 minutes each. Every 
child in the kindergarten contributed 
to a program of rhythms. Some were 
selected to skip, run, gallop, fly like 
birds. A small group bounced large 
rubber balls in perfect time with the 
piano. Very simple dances were given 
by a few. The program ended with a 
couple of selections given by a rhythm 
band. The auditorium teacher re- 
ported, “The band delighted all of the 
other students. The quality of the 
children’s singing voices was splendid.” 

A Trip to the Farm on Thanksgiving: 
32 children, 3 periods, 20 minutes each. 
The children played they visited a 
farmer on Thanksgiving Day. The 
farmer welcomed them, showed them 
all his animals, and served them 
Thanksgiving dinner. The children 
who impersonated animals wore paper 
animal heads. Auditorium teacher’s 
comment, “Voices clear; spontaneity 
good.” 

A Toy Shop: 48 children, 3 periods, 
12 minutes each. Some children, sim- 
ply costumed, represented the toys in 


a toy shop. Tin soldiers, all kinds of 
dolls, toy animals, trains, and many 
other toys were displayed. The shop- 
keeper and his assistants were kept 
busy attending to the demands of the 
many customers. Auditorium teacher’s 
comment: “The children enjoyed giv- 
ing the program as much as the older 
children enjoyed seeing it. Good cos- 
tuming, well-planned; every child par- 
ticipated.” 

Free Dramatization of Story, “The 
Shoemaker and the Elves’’: 15 kinder- 
garten children, 3 periods, 10 minutes. 
Each child taking part in the drama- 
tization worded his own speeches, 
which gave a very natural, schoolroom 
situation. Auditorium teacher’s com- 
ment: “A most charming program. 
Children were natural and material 
was excellent. Audiences very enthu- 
siastic.”” 


First-Grade Programs 


Reading Program: In preparation 
for the program, the whole class par- 
ticipated in making illustrations on 
Keystone ground-glass slides. These 
illustrated scenes from two stories 
which were to be read. 

On the day of the program two chil- 
dren, who were good readers, read the 
stories selected, while the auditorium 
teacher ran the slides through the 
lantern to correspond to the story. This 
program was received with great interest 
and enthusiasm by the audience. 

Moving-Picture Program: 20 first- 
grade children, 3 periods, 30 minutes 
each. The teacher had a moving-picture 
camera with which she took pictures 
of the children going about their regu- 
lar schoolroom activities. This was in 
preparation for the program. 

On the day of the program, one child 
with a “pretend” camera, “took the 
pictures’”’ of a group of children who 
played school on the stage. He then 
announced that he would show them 
the pictures he had just taken. The 
auditorium was then darkened, the 
players took their places in the audi- 
ence, and the auditorium teacher ran 
the film taken by the academic teacher 
two weeks previously. Auditorium 
teacher’s comment, “An original and 
charming program. Children in the 
audience much interested in identify-. 
ing their little friends in the picture.” 

A Puppet Show: 11 1A children, 2 
periods, 15 minutes each. The puppets 
were made in the art class. They rep- 
resented the characters in the stories 
of “The Little Red Hen” and “The 
Boy and the Goat.” Some children 
told the stories while others operated 
the puppets. 


Auditorium teacher’s comment : 
program was very entertaining and 
held the interest of all audiences. 
The participants enjoyed giving the 
program.” 


Second-Grade Programs 


Bunnies at School: 28 second-grade 
children, 3 periods, 15 minutes each. 
The children were simply costumed as 
bunnies who went to school as children 
do. They played spelling games, had 
arithmetic problems dealing with car- 
rots and other things interesting to 
rabbits, and then dramatized a story 
about these interesting pets. 

Auditorium teacher’s comment: 
“Very cleverly presented story. Audi- 
ence response was good. Dramatiza- 
tions were simple and childlike.” 


A Day in Japan: 15 second-grade 
children, 3 periods of 15 minutes each. 
The background of the stage was a 
large Japanese screen which was the 
result of the combined efforts of class- 
room teacher and children. Japanese 
lanterns, fans, and flowers decorated 
the stage. The children wore Japanese 
costumes. 

A day in the life of a Japanese child 
was dramatized. Of course it dealt 
mostly with home and school life. 
The program resulted from a study of 
Japan in the classroom. 


Indian Life in Shadow Pictures: A 
high-powered electric bulb was ar- 
ranged at the back of the stage. In front 
of the bulb a tightly stretched muslin 
screen was hung. The children pan- 
tomimed scenes from Indian life. Care 
had to be used to keep the correct dis- 
tance between the light and the 
screen, as getting too close or too far 
away made the shadow pictures too 
large or too small. The scenes panto- 
mimed were: Indian cutting down a 
tree; Indian squaw gathering firewood; 
Indian squaw carrying papoose; In- 
dian shooting bow and arrow. 

The audience guessed what each 
scene represented as it was completed. 


Third-Grade Programs 


A Number Program Showing How 
We Apply Arithmetic: 20 third-grade 
children, 3 periods, 20 minutes each. 
These children originated the story 
they dramatized. A mother took her 
own children and those of a neighbor 
to visit the zoo in our Lincoln Park. 
The party boarded the street car, paid 
their fares and received the proper 
change. Arriving at the park they 
looked at the animals, bought balloons 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Reading Difficulties and 
Their Remedy 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


U-, To the third grade an effort 
is made to prevent the formation of 
undesirable reading habits. However, 
there are in every third grade children 
who show tendencies toward poor read- 
ing habits and there are also those who 
have already arrived at a stage requiring 
diagnosis of their reading disabilities. 

Diagnostic and remedial work in 
reading is a necessity. Therefore, one 
of the earliest steps to be taken with a 
class is to make an informal study of 
these children who do not learn to read 
as easily as others. Special work should 
be given to such children in small 
groups selected on the basis of their 
needs. This remedial instruction should 
be planned exactly to achieve definite 
results. In addition to the group work 
children may be given individual at- 
tention. Children whose deficiency 
seems to be due chiefly to lack of prac- 
tice in reading may be encouraged to 
read at home under the supervision of 
parents or older children. 

Interest in learning to read is all 
important. If the teacher can increase 
the child’s desire to read, a great gain 
has been made. Achievement is also a 
real factor in learning to read. Easy 
material and material suited to individ- 
ual needs should be provided for the 
slow readers. 

While remedial work is always being 
carried on by the classroom teacher in 
an informal way, greater progress may 
be secured by making it a part of the 
daily reading program. It is better to 
use some of the reading time in remedial 
practice day by day than to let pupils 
continue to fail and to make no real 
progress in reading. Such instruction 
should be essentially remedial, not just 
more reading practice. Pupils who are 
backward in reading learn best under 
intensive methods of instruction. The 
fact should be recognized that it is 
necessary to use a different method 
with the slow readers than with those 
who read more readily. 

The teacher should lead the child to 
see the relation of remedial work to his 
daily reading lesson and should com- 
mend even the slightest growth in 
reading skills. 


Zenos Scott, Superintendent 


Our first step is to analyze common 
reading deficiencies and make sugges- 
tions for remedial work: 


We waste a good deal of time at the 
beginning of each school year, segre- 
gating poor and good readers. In the 
recent revision of the language course 
for the elementary schools of Spring- 
field, Mass., skilled attention was 
given this problem, with the result 


that the accompanying diagnosis of 
reading difficulties and remedial 
measures were formulated. 

Much of the help offered teachers in 
this increasingly important subject 
is too technical. We are privileged in 
sharing the terse analysis and practi- 
cal measures this article offers. 


Oral Reading 
Reading Deficiencies 
I. HestraTING AND STUMBLING IN ORAL 
READING. 


Diagnosis 
1. Limited vocabulary. 


Remedial Suggestions 

1. a. Provide much simple interesting 
material. Do not hesitate to use 
first- and second-grade material 
when necessary. 
b. Anticipate vocabulary needs of 
daily assignment and explain mean- 
ings of unfamiliar words combining 
this with word drills. 
c. Develop interest in increasing 
vocabulary by keeping word book 
for: 
(1) New words. 
(2) Troublesome words. 
d. Make use of current school ex- 
periences, seasonal interests, and 
units of teaching by printed ques- 
tions, the answers to which may be 
found in various informational 
sources such as bulletins, news 
sheets, My Weekly Reader, and in 
regular texts and reference books. 


2. Narrow eye-voice span. 
2, Explain to children need for looking 
ahead. 


3. Nervousness and shyness. 
3. a. Encourage calmness and avoid 

emphasis on speed. 
b. Praise effort. Allow child to re- 
read occasionally. 
c. Encourage child to make con- 
tributions to class with material 
which he has prepared. 
d. Establish standards of excellent 
reading: 
(1) Teacher frequently reading to 
the class. 
(2) Reading by excellent pupil read- 
ers. 
(3) Reading by pupils from grade 
above. 


II. To Pronounce UNFAMILIAR 
Worps. 
1. Insufficient phonetic skill. 

1. a. Lead children to realize the 
helpfulness of phonics. Select words 
from reading lesson for use in 
phonics lessons. 

b. Develop habit of attacking new 

words through initial sounds and 

familiar elements. 

c. Give practice in pronunciation of 

new words by the use of syllables. 

Emphasize effect of final e on vowel 

sounds. 

d. Notice beginning and endings of 

words: 

(1) Use list of words that rhyme. 

(2) Use lists of words with like 

beginnings. 

e. Have children learn suffixes: 

(1) Drill by adding to known roots. 
2. Limited reading experience. 

2. Drill on getting words through 
context in simple sentences. 


III. Worp-sy-Worp Reaprina. 
1. Short eye-span. 

1. a. Give phrase drills from cards 
gradually increasing in length and 
difficulty of phrase. 

b. Give practice in finding and read- 
ing same phrases in books. 

c. Utilize marks of punctuation in 
word groupings. 

d. Have children study sentences 
and simple paragraphs silently be- 
fore reading orally. 

e. Place marked emphasis upon 
thought element. 

f. See that book is held at proper 
distance to secure good eye-span. 
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IV. Reapina. 
1. Timidity. 
1. Emphasize interest element. ° 
?, Lack of proper standards of audience- 
reading. 

2. a. Discuss with children essentials 
of good audience reading and pro- 
vide practice in audience reading 
with emphasis upon adequate voice. 
b. Give opportunity to participate 
in class and assembly programs. 


V. Poor Expression tn OrAL READING. 
1. Lack of understanding and interest. 

1. Provide motive for reading with 
expression. 

2. Inadequate practice in phrasing, modu- 
lation, and inflection. 

2. a. Express approval of reading 
which sounds like natural talking or 
conversation. Avoid artificial and 
over-dramatic expression. 

b. Help children to notice words 
which require emphasis in order to 
make reading expressive. 


VI. Conrustne Common Worps. 
1. Carelessness in pronouncing little words. 
1. a. Drill on common sight words 
from cards. Examples: for, from, 
when, then, among, first. 
b. Drill upon words easily confused. 
c. Emphasize importance of small 
words. 
2. Too rapid reading. 
2. Decrease rate of oral reading. 


VII. Suow Reaprna. 
1. Lack of abundance of simple and 

interesting material. 

1. a. Let pupil read simple interesting 
material to a good reader. 
b. Organize small reading groups 
under the leadership of a capable 
reader. Leaders of groups should be 
trained in procedure and work 
should be closely supervised by 
teacher. 
c. Encourage oral reading at home 
and provide suitable material. 


VIL. Sprecu Dirricutries. 
1. Poor articulation and enunciation. 

1. a. Provide practice in pronouncing 
words having difficult endings such 
as:sk, st, ing, asin—ask, burst, going. 
b. Correct bad speech habits of 
individuals. 


Silent Reading 
Reading Deficiencies 
I. Farture to Grasp THE MEANING OF A 
SENTENCE OR PARAGRAPH. 


Diagnosis 
1. Inability to give correct answers to 
specific questions. 


Remedial Suggestions 
1. a. Develop this skill by use of 
paragraphs cut from discarded 


second- and third-grade readers and 
mounted on cards. Have pupils read 
silently to find answers to questions 
which are printed on back of cards. 
b. Give practice in getting main 
thought from simple paragraph on 
board, in readers, or in children’s 
magazines. 


2. Lack of knowledge of meaning of words. 
2. a. Make use of every opportunity 
for vocabulary building. Teach 
meanings of words to which context 
does not furnish meaning. 
b. Have pupil list in a word book 
the new words he has been able to 
add to his own vocabulary. 
3. Lack of interest. 
3. a. Provide attractive materials to 
satisfy the child’s interests. 
b. Provide adequate means of 
checking comprehension. 


. Failure to interpret small but meaning- 
ful words. 


4. a. Give drill in silent reading of 
direction sentences such as: “‘ Place 
the book on the table.” 


b. Give special drill on connectives 
and such words as though, because, 
but, etc. 


5. Inadequate experience. 


5. a. Providesupplementary first-hand 
experience. 


b. Make use of reading material 
which will supplement experience. 


c. Have child read about same topic 
in several different books. 


II. Stow Srtent Reapinea. 
1. Incorrect eye movements. 


1. a. Have child read much simple 
material in which the type and ar- 
rangement of lines is favorable to the 
establishment of correct habits. 


b. Have child read interesting type- 
written material in which the lines 
are much farther apart than in 
ordinary printed material. 


c. Use material printed in the same 
way on charts. 

2. Inability to make transition from 
sentence interpretation to paragraph 
comprehension. 


2. Give practice in comprehension of 
short easy paragraphs. 


3. Narrow eye-span. 


3. a. Provide drill upon easy printed 
or typewritten material with extra 
spaces between the phrases. 


b. Provide drill with phrase cards 
with gradual increase in number of 
words in a phrase up to four words 
in a phrase. This drill requires a 
time limit as too long an exposure 
permits the child to make an un- 
necessary number of fixations. 
These phrases should condition only 
words familiar to the child. 


The Reading Situation 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of the teacher’s 
daily preparation for reading instruction. 
The work of each reading period should be 
planned to secure progress in one or more 
phases of reading. The teaching procedure 
of each lesson should be determined by the 
purpose and the content. 

Reading should be regarded as a means 
of extending the experiences of boys and 
girls, of stimulating good thinking, and of 
arousing interest in a wide variety of read- 
ing activities. To make each lesson mean- 
ingful to the child, it should be connected 
with the child’s past and present interests 
and experiences whenever possible. If the 
reading content be new to the child, reading 
interest may be stimulated by: 


1. Informal conversation about subject 


2. Purposeful questions to connect lesson 
with child’s previous knowledge 


3. Pictures, objects, and books brought 
in by children and teacher 


A reading attitude of expecting and 
seeking meanings should be developed by 
thought-provoking questions and definite 
directions. Much improvement can be 
made in both silent and oral reading if 
children begin to study every lesson with a 
clear idea of the purpose of the lesson 
and how they are to study the lesson. 

The following are some of the purposeful 
directions which may be given: 


1. Read to find out whether the story 
could be true 


2. Read to see how it differs from another 
similar story 


3. List all the people in the story. Choose 
one to tell about 


The thought question used as a motive 
for reading serves to bring out the main 
point of the story. Important points leading 
up to the main point of the story should be 
brought out through the use of questions. 
Care must be taken that thought questions 
or motive questions of too large a scope are 
not given. Such questions as the following 


may be used: 


1. See how quickly you can find out what 
this story is about. 


2. This makes me wonder what hap- 
pened next. Does it you? 


3.1 wonder if you can guess why I 
thought this a good story for today? 


4. Read it through and find how the story 
ends. 


5. Read it through and see if it will make 
a good play. 

Teachers should be responsible for super- 
vising the oral and silent reading which is 
essential in the activities of their classes. 
Definite preparation by the children should 
be required if necessary, and high standards 
of performance maintained. 
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Grade=Six Learns to Budget 


By MILDRED E. JONES 


Mi. AIM in this project was to 
teach children of today the wisdom of 
planning expenditure of money in rela- 
tion to income, in order to encourage in 
them habits promoting mental and 
physical health. 

After an interesting informal dis- 
cussion of the reasons for the present 
world depression, the following ques- 
tions came up for discussion: 

Where does your spending money 
come from? 

Do you know how much money you 
spend each month? 

Do you know exactly for what you 
spend it? 


It was suggested that each child, 
with his parent’s help, make two item- 
ized lists, one showing the money 
received during the past month, and 
the other to show the expenditures of 
money over the same period of time. 
These lists were examined by the class 
to find out how money was acquired 
and whether or not it was spent wisely. 

After discussing the question, “How 
Do Folks Keep Track of What They 
Spend?”’ we decided to make Cash 
Accounts and Budgets. From the study 
of cash accounts, we proceeded to a 
discussion of time budgets. This was 
preparation for the making of personal 
budgets. The next step was a study of 
the use of a typical family budget 
drawn up from the examination of 
several sample budgets. 

During the entire project, a combi- 
nation of class, group and individual 
teaching was followed. Discussions on 
major points were held by the class, 
under teacher leadership. Groups guided 
by pupil leaders examined, talked over, 
and recorded their decisions on the 
blackboard in permanent form for class 
criticism. Individuals searched for 
extra material and reported their find- 
ings. Each pupil kept a budget book 
which included all the activities. 


Activities 
I. Cash Accounts. 
1. Making pupil cash accounts. 


2. Originating problems connected with 
pupil accounts. 


3. Writing compositions dealing with the 
receiving and spending of money. 
Outcomes: 


1. Ability to keep and balance a simple 
cash account (see Cynthia’s). 


2. Ability to make and solve one and two 
step problems involving four processes using 
money (Cynthia’s). 

3. Ability to write a paragraph free from 
errors using interesting English (see Shirley's 
composition). 


Our present theory that education 
functions most effectively in a real- 
life situation is well demonstrated in 
this budgeting activity in arithmetic. 
Although it was developed success- 
fully with a sixth-grade, the idea 
could be adapted to younger or older 
groups. An indirect, but valuable, 
result of the project was the resulting 
home co-operation. It gave pupils and 
parents something constructive to 
think about together. 

Miss Jones, a teacher in the pro- 
gressive schools of Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts, is well known to readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD through her 
contributions to rational and objective 
instruction in arithmetic. 


Cyntuia’s Account JANUARY 1982 


Received 
January 1 Money onhand.......... $3.50 
1@ Allowance............... .35 
17 Washing windows........ 15 
.40 
20 Money given tome....... . 50 
23 Money given tome....... .16 
40 
$5.86 
Paid 
18 Scout uniform............ 4.45 
15 
$5.86 
Feb. 1 Amt. brought forward......... $.15 
Problems 


1. If I spend $.25 for bank every week, 
how much will I bank in forty weeks? 
40 


$10.00 


2. If I go to the movies every other week 
and pay $.15 every time, how much money 
will I have spent for movies in 24 weeks? 


12 
2)24 $.15 
12 
30 
15 
$1.80 


3. If I spend $.05 for church every week, 
how much will I spend in fifty weeks? 
$.05 
50 
$2.50 
4. If every week I spend $.25 for bank, 
$.05 for church, $.05 for scouts, $.15 for 
movies and $.10 for candy, how much 
money do I spend in a week? 


$ .25 


5. If one week I got $.15 for washing 
windows, $.50 given to me and §.40 al- 
lowance, how much did I get that week? 

$.15 
.50 
.40 


$1.05 


Giving Service 
SHIRLEY’s COMPOSITION 

The woman that lives down stairs in my 
house has been sick in bed. Her mother has 
been taking care of the house and the baby. 
Wednesday I was going to the store and I 
asked her if there was anything I could get 
for her. She said that she would like to have 
me get a loaf of bread and a quart of milk. 
When I came back from the store, she of- 
fered me some money. I told her I wouldn’t 
take it, because I had to go to the store for 
my mother anyway, and I would be glad to 
go for her any time. Her smile was all the 
reward I needed. 


II. Making a Time Budget. 

This was a co-operative activity worked 
out by the class and teacher at the black- 
board. A day’s program was examined to 
determine the number of minutes in the 
school day and a resulting fractional part 
was found. Discussion of the value of time 
budgets resulted. 


Outcomes: 

1. The ability to reduce fractions. 

2. Realization of the value of keeping to a 
definite schedule (see Marie’s Time Budget). 
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BupcGet or Time ror A ScHoot Day 


9-12 =180 minutes 
1. 30-3 .30=120 minutes 


300 minutes in a school day 


Of Our Time 


Opening . 15 min. — 15/300 — 1/20 
Arithmetic. 40 min. — 40/300 — 2/15 
i ae 10 min. — 10/300 — 1/30 
Penmanship 15 min. — 15/300 — 1/20 
Spelling. . 15 min. — 15/300 — 1/20 
Recess... . 15 min. — 15/300 — 1/20 
Soc. Studies. 50 min. — 50/300 — 1/6 

Free Time... 15 min. — 15/300 — 1/20 
Music... .. 15 min. — 15/300 — 1/20 
Reading . 30 min. — 30/300 — 1/10 
Phys. Ed. 10 min. — 10/300 — 1/30 
English. . 40 min. — 40/300 — 2/15 
Draw... 30 min. — 30/300 — 1/10 


300/300 — 1 
Marie 
III. Personal Budget. 
1. Computing allowance from pupil cash 
accounts. 
2. Totaling expenditures for the month 
under such headings as: 
Bank 
Church 
Scouts 
Amusements 
Incidentals 
3. Listing pupil expenditures as fractions. 
4. Making oral and written compositions 
on “‘My Growing Bank Account.” 


Outcomes: 

1. Ability to budget one’s money (see 
Cynthia’s budget). 

2. Desire to keep to the budget. 

8. Recognition of the value of planning 
for the future (see Evelyn’s composition). 

4. Increased ability in the use of English, 
oral and written. 


PERSONAL 


Monthly allowance.................. $2.00 
Regular expenditures: 
Of My Money 
Bank...... $1.00 — 100/200 — 1/2 
Church . . 20 — 20/200 — 1/10 
Scouts... .. . 25 — 25/200 — 1/8 


Amusements. 
Incidentals 


. 80 — 30/200 — 3/20 
. 25 — 25/200 — 1/8 
CYNTHIA 


My College Plans 

Eve.yn’s CoMPos!tTIon 
In 1938 I expect to go to the Eastern 
Nazarene College in Wollaston. That's 
what I am saving my money for now. I 
think that it will mean more to me if I pay 
most of my way through. Last summer I 
went through the buildings. The lovely 
things I saw made me want to go there 

when I am older. 


IV. Family Budgets. 

1. Writing letters to banks and insurance 
companies asking for material on budgeting. 

2. Studying of the material received. 

3. Figuring Melrose Co-operative Bank 
Budget in terms of fractions as a class 
exercise. 

4. Figuring budgets for a family of four 
at $200 a month by groups with group lead- 
ers, as fractions and later as per cent. 


5. Writing compositions,‘ Shall We Buy 
or Rent?” 

6. Making our ideal budget. 

7. Making graphs of our ideal budget. 

8. Discussing school budget. 

9. Debating — Resolved: That the Keep- 
ing of Budgets is Unnecessary. 


Outcomes: 
1. Ability to write a business letter. 

Maple St. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Jan. 29, 1932 

Filene’s 

Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 


Our sixth grade is studying the budget. 
We would appreciate it if you would send 
us a copy of your Clothing Budget. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lorp 


2. Knowledge of the meaning of per cent. 
MELROSE Co-OPERATIVE Bank BupDGET 
FOR SALARY OF $200 a Monta — 
FaMILy oF Four 


Savings. . 24/200 — 3/25 —12% 
Housing. . 50/200— 1/4 —25% 
Food... . 54/200 — 27/200 — 27% 
Operating 30/200 3/20 —15% 
Clothing..... . 22/200 — 11/100 — 11% 
Advancement...... 20/200— 1/10 — 10% 
Worked out by the class 
Work ror Co-opERATIVE Bank 
BuDGET 


Changing fraction to decimals. 
Changing decimals to per cent. 
12 
25)3.00 — 12% Savings 


200 


15 
20)3.00 
20 


15% Operating 


100 
100 
100) 11.00 
100 
100 
100 


10 


10)1.00 — 10% Advancement 
10 


00 


11% Clothing 


3. Ability to estimate an average by 
examining many figures. 


Our Ipgat Bupeer 
Salary, $200 a Month 


25% 
Advancement........... 10% 


This was decided upon after we had 
examined four other budgets. 
4. Ability to think through clearly the 
problem of value in real estate. 
Robert Toombs 
English 6 
February 12, 1932 


SuHautu We Boy or Rent? 

Some people think it is the best policy 
to own a house when they first start out in 
married life. Take, for example, one buying 
a house for $6000, paying down $1000, 
carrying a mortgage of $5000. This $5000 
would have to be paid monthly to the 
Co-operative Bank, $25 interest to the bank 
and $25 paid on the principal. At this rate 
it would take a little over twelve years to 
pay off this mortgage. With this you have 
to pay your taxes yearly, which will amount 
to about $200 a year, averaging about $16 a 
month. The water bill is about $12 a year. © 

$50 to bank 
16 for taxes 
1 for water 
5 for repairs 


$72 total 


This $72 would have to be paid every 
month, which would be a hard burden. 

Others think it is the best policy to pay 
rent. One would figure on getting a house 
at $45 a month and have no other worries. 
The difference between $72 and $45 leaves 
$27 which one could put in the Co-operative 
Bank and draw interest. At the end of 
twelve years you would have about $3888, 
the interest making it about $5000. 

Now you will be ready to decide where you 
would like to live and you can buy a house 
with ready cash. I think this is the best plan. 

5. Practice in saving school materials 
and thus helping to reduce school budget. 

6. Ability to convince another person 
that one’s opinion is a good one. 


Growth 
I. Arithmetic. 
1. Adding and subtracting U.S. money. 
2. Understanding aliquot parts of a 
dollar. 
$.25 — 25/100 — 1/4 of a dollar 
$.50 — 50/100 — 1/2 of a dollar 
$.75 — 75/100 — 3/4 of a dollar 
$.20 — 20/100 — 1/5 of a dollar 


8. Reading and writing decimals to two 
places. 
$.25 — 25/100 — .25 of a dollar 
$.75 — 75/100 — .75 of a dollar 
$.50 — 50/100 — .50 of a dollar 
$.20 — 20/100 — .20 of a dollar 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Studies in Living Art 


opens the school- 
house doors to Young America. 
Through the great entrance of the city 
school come dark-eyed Italians, Hun- 
garians, Rumanians, Russians and 
little brown Orientals. The fair children 
of Sweden, Germany, Norway and 
Denmark pack their lunches in tin 
boxes and start across their farms to 
the consolidated school of their adopted 
land. And the little white clapboard 
schoolhouse of New England opens its 
gates to the sons and daughters of 
Poland as well as to the descendants of 
America’s earlier citizens. The second 
generation of Europe in America has 
brought “World Friendship” to the 
schoolroom, where the tulip fields of 
Holland bloom on spring posters, the 
tents of Arabs and Indians are pitched 
by young geographers in the autumn 
and in the winter the Eskimo is king 
of the sandtable. The bright costumes 
of Ukrania, Czechoslovakia, and Ru- 
mania color the assembly program, 
and Walter Damrosch brings the 
music of Russia and Germany to his 
international audience in the American 
schools. If Robert Henri, in whom the 
spirit of world-friendliness burned in- 
tensely, had been a child today in the 
middle-western city where he was 
born, he might have found “his peo- 
ple” in his own schoolyard. 


Hawai believed that the world 
was created to hold the spirit of great- 
ness and that greatness existed every- 
where and was beautiful when all 
things were in a harmony of ordered 
relationships. While he lived and 
worked he knew no bounds of tradition, 
geography, race, or definition. He 
found beauty born of harmony in 
the peasant life of Europe and among 
the Orientals, Indians, and Mexicans 
of our Southwest. The eyes of a grin- 
ning little Dutch lad, the ruddy cheeks 
of a peon baby, the smile of the Irish 
peasant, proclaim a perfect adjust- 
ment of human life to a natural back- 
ground. Simple living, development as 
natural as a flower opening to the sun, 
human characteristics in the rough, 
in these he found the soul of life in 
“his people.” “Greatness,” he said, 
“is in everyone. The only difference 


“THE PINK RIBBON” 


Painted by Robert Henri, 1865-1929 


between the so-called genius and the 
masses is that the genius has found 
freedom for his greatness.”” Henri felt 
that he owed his success as an artist to 
“his people.” As a teacher he gave his 
greatness unstintingly to his pupils. 
Because he was articulate with his 
tongue as well as with his brushes he 
was an inspiration to all who heard 
him. His lecture notes have been 
edited and issued under the title “The 
Art Spirit” and are full of interest for 
the general reader as well as for the 
student of art or the teacher. * 

This purity of spirit which Henri 
sought shines most brightly from the 
eyes of young children. He was, there- 
fore, primarily a painter of childhood 
and his rapid, direct technic enabled 
him to reproduce on his canvases the 
fleeting expression of a natural emotion 
which indicates the inner personality. 
He believed that technic in art should 
be a language capable of expressing 
gladness and the half tones of sadness, 
but it should be so sincere and trans- 
lucent that it never obscures the picture. 
He never relied on his backgrounds to 
interpret his painting. He believed that 
if the background of a subject failed 
to shine from the face, it was a poor 
job. As a study of costuming, racial 
characteristics and the typical work of 
a great American artist, a collection of 
prints of Robert Henri’s paintings of 
children would be of great value in the 
classroom. 


"Bimoucu the “Indian Girl in a 
White Ceremonial Blanket” the work 
of Robert Henri was first introduced 
to the readers of American CuHILD- 
HooD in November, 1930. We are pre- 
senting this month another typical 
American in “The Pink Ribbon.” 
There is a universal appeal in this 
clear-eyed, reticent little girl who 
might be found in any schoolroom to- 
day. The expression of eyes and mouth 
and the saucy tilt of the short little 
nose give one the impression that she 
is not quite sure about this business of 
having her portrait painted. She spar- 
kles with lusty good health and the 
unconscious charm of youth. She is a 
true Henri girl, well adjusted to her 
natural environment. The interest 


centers in the painting of the eyes, 
their texture, shape and depth and the 
bright high-lights that give them lustre. 
The shadow encircling the right eye 
leads down to the nose and mouth. 
The features, the clear skin and red 
cheeks, the faint line of brows, the 
rounded flesh on chin and neck are 
beautifully handled. Her dark brown 
hair grows low on her forehead. It is 
parted in the center and held back by 
a narrow pink ribbon. One small curl 
has escaped at the nape of her neck. 
Her loose white apron covers a bright 
blue frock, which shows at the neck in 
a flat narrow band. The background 
is a neutral blue-green. The back- 
ground, dress, and apron are painted’ 
with unblended broad brush strokes 
in contrast to the smooth careful 
painting of the flesh, eyes, and hair. 
The white apron, outlined against the 
dark canvas at the shoulders, frees the 
figure from the background. The por- 
trait makes a direct, simple appeal and 
one is attracted again and again to the 
shining dark eyes. 

When Henri was twenty-one he went 
tothe Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts. 
He studied with Thomas Anshutz. In 
1888 he went to Paris, and enrolled at 
the Julian Academy and later at the 
Beaux Arts. He taught at the Veltin 
School and later became associated with 
the New York Schoolof Art, then known 
as the Chase School. Among his pupils 
were George Bellows and Eugene 
Speicher. 


heya: was constantly irritated 
by limitation. He was a nonconformist - 
in his thought, his work and his teach- 
ing. The “labels” of modernist, im- 
pressionist, realist, idealist, he felt 
could not be used to describe what a 
man felt about his soul as expressed 
by his work. The formulas which 
encumbered established art schools 
were too much for him, and, to encour- 
age freedom in artistic expression, he 
was instrumental in establishing the 
Society of Independent Artists. His 
work has been honored by the art or- 
ganizations of this country and his 
canvases hang in the foremost mu- 
seums of the United States and Europe. 

Mary TayLor 
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THE PINK RIBBON Painted by Robert Henri 
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Art in Childhood 


Harvest Time Suggestions for the Art Course 


Wacarion is over! Some of us 
are back with enthusiastic stories of 
camping in the mountains, along the 
seashore or lakeside, spending the time 
in the city or on the farm; and for many 
it has meant weeks of farm duties in 
fields and orchards. Each one of these 
experiences holds excellent illustration 
opportunity and possibilities for class 
work correlation. 

Lessons in arithmetic may be original 
problems dealing with buying and 
selling of livestock, eggs, fruit, bushels 
of grain, cost of plowing, planting and 
raising crops. From the east to the west 
there is an endless variety of subject 
matter for such lessons. 


| picture study this month, we 
have selected the following subjects, 
pictures that will inspire and suggest 
topics on rural life and harvesting: 

The Song of the Lark, Breton 

The Angelus, Millet 

The Gleaners, Millet 

Going to Work, Millet 

Woman Churning, Millet 

Harvesters at Rest, L’Hermitte 

The Haymakers, Steele 

How many children know a lark 
when they see one, or can recognize its 
beautiful song. If you do not, perhaps 
you can get colored illustrations from 
your library or even a mounted bird to 
study, draw or paint from. What other 
birds are in the fields and hills of your 
section of the country? Perhaps you 
can write a verse about such birds and 
then illustrate it. The illustration may 
be in crayon, paint or a cut-paper 
silhouette. 
How many objects can you find to 

draw in The Song of the Lark? An ear 
of grain, a sickle, perhaps clover in the 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


distance, an old barn, trees, a sunset. 
Perhaps you can give the peasant girl a 
name and write a story about the 
picture. 

The Angelus again depicts peasants. 
What may the harvest be here? Do 
you know anything about the food 
values of certain crops? Perhaps you 
can plan a bound book of compositions 
on planting, cultivation and harvest- 
ing. A book on the food value or in- 
dustrial value of crops would also be 
educational and interesting to make, 
and what a fine addition to your class 
library such books can later be! 


Note: Miss Tessin is ready to help 
you with your particular needs. 
She will be glad to answer letters, 
stating grade, age of pupils, and 


phase of subject on which you need 
advice. 

Address, Louise D. Tessin, Mil- 
ton Bradley Company, 74 Park 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


The Gleaners too holds a wealth of 
fine drawing subjects. See how the 
figures are bent over. The class may not 
know that prunes in California are also 
picked up from the ground, that they 
are left to fall from the trees because at 
that stage they have developed the 
greatest sugar content. Do the children 
know how peanuts, cotton and other 
crops are harvested? Draw action 
figures harvesting various crops. Your 
Chamber of Commerce, or that of 
other cities, will gladly furnish you 
with folders and information about 
agriculture of their counties. 

Did you work this summer? Many 


people have no work. Let us make some 
posters encouraging the employment of 
people out of work. Can you draw a 
barber, a chimney-sweeper, a gardener 
or a street sweeper? ' 

The Woman Churning presents an 
activity. Of course she is churning 
butter. Butter is made of cream. Ask 
the class what else we make of cream. 
Let us make a border of cows or goats 
for the classroom. These may be cut of 
black paper. There is a chicken in the 
doorway. Can we illustrate any stories 
about chickens; “Chicken Little” or 
“The Little Red Hen?”’ 

Peasant people wear homespun cloth- 
ing. They design the patterns them- 
selves for the weaving. Can you design 
some simple patterns for weaving a 
little rug or even a paper-woven mat? 
Interesting designs can be worked out 
in a filet suggestion on squared paper. 

So many art lessons may be devel- 
oped from suggestions taken from the 
list of pictures referred to in this article. 
For additional material relating to 
rural life or harvesting we would sug- 
gest art lessons from past issues of 
AMERICAN CuiILpHOOD or the bound - 
collections in “Childhood Art” and 
“Practical Art for the Grades.” 

Although Indians lived in the camps, 
their life was a very rural one, for they 
grew corn from which to make meal, 
and they fished and hunted. From the 
large center illustration we can find 
separate figures for smaller illustra- 
tions. Before coloring the picture, 
study the colors used in Indian designs. 
The coloring for the scene may portray 
a morning atmosphere or the soft 
shades of late afternoon or evening. Do 
all coloring in distinct flat tones. A long 
border may be made by adding similar 
pictures of Indian life. 
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A BOUND BOOK OF FARM FACTS 


DAI I2Y’ 
PRODUCTS 


JOE KISER 


L.D.TESSINY 


POULTRY = 
PRODUCTS = = 


PAPER AT TOP AND BOTTOM AS NOU GO ALONG, 3/g INCH CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
OF COLLECTION FROM EDGE, FOR SEWING — 
PAGES TOGETHER, X. 
CUT CARDBOARD FOR 
COVERS INCH LONGER 
AND ¥% INCH WIDER 
THAN SHEETS- 
cuT A INCH 
AND A INCH 
EDGES OF AAA Sth oFF oF 
SHEETS TOGETHER™ THE FRONT 
LIGHTLY BEFORE COVER. 
SEWING. MARK OUT SPACING 
ON CONSTRUCTION PAPER AND 
PASTE PARTS INTO PLACE. SPREAD 
PASTE OVER ENTIRE SURFACE OF CARDBOARD PARTS. A-B = c-D, SPACE E EQUALS THICKNESS OF BOOK. 
SPACE F EQUALS 3), INCH. MARGIN OF CONSTRUCTION PAPER ABOUT CARDBOARD SHOULD BE ABouT |'% INCH, 
CUT CORNERS DOWN AS,G. FOLD AND PASTE MARGINS OVER CARDBOARD. 
PLACE BOUND SHEETS INTO COVERS. PASTE END LEAF IN FRONT AND BACK DOWN 
INTO COVERS TO LINE LATTER, THE NEXT PLAIN SHEET IN FRONT AND BACK WILL 
THEN MATCH LINING. 
IN ORDER TO STRENGTHEN THE BINDING IN LARGE BOOKS, PASTE A STRIP 
OF THIN CLOTH, 3 INCHES PLUS THICKNESS OF BOOK ,IN WIDTH , AND E-C IN LENGTH , 
OVER THE CENTER SECTION OF THE CARDBOARODS BEFORE PASTING THE MARGINS 
OF THE CONSTRUCTION PAPER DOWN, THEN PASTE BOUND SHEETS INTO COVERS. 


A BOUND COLLECTION OF WRITTEN PAPERS FROM A SINGLE STUDENT 
OR FROM A CLASS ,WILL MAKE A MOST ATTRACTIVE BOOK. STICK=PRINTED 
PAGES, BORDERS OR ILLUSTRATIONS , OR ADDED CLIPPINGS THAT 
ILLUSTRATE THE CONTENTS WILL GIVE ADDITIONAL CHARM. 
PAGES MAY BE OF TYPING PAPER OR STATIONERY FROM A DIME STORE, 
COMPOSITIONS MAY GE ABOUT PLANTING, GROWING AND MARKETING CROPS, AND 
OF THE FOOD VALVE OF PRODUCTS. 
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WALL BRACKET OR SHELF FOR A FLOWER POT 


Shelf. — A, as shown, is 444 x 4% 
inches square. 

(Brace. — X, inch high and one 
inch across the top.) 

Hole for flower pot allows for one 
inch margin along sides of shelf. 

Back of wall bracket is ten inches 
long. 

All these measurements may be 
varied to suit the size of flower pot 
or tin-can vase; (see lower illustra- 
tion). 

Cut all parts from 4 inch lum- 
ber, or packing box wood. 

Sandpaper all parts smooth be- 
fore painting. 

Painting may be done in oil col- 
ors. When dry, give surface a coat 
of shellac. 

Or, painting may be done with 
enamel paint. Mix tube oil colors 
with white household enamel to 
produce all colors desired. Enamel 
painting needs no other finish. 


GRAIN OF WOOO 
FOR SHELF 


$10e 
SHELF 44% 4%. 


A SHELF WITHOUT HOLE 
MAY BE PLACED AT BASE 
UPON WHICH A CAN OR 
VASE OF FLOWERS MAY BE 


FLOWER POT SHOWN,OR 
TIN CAN MAY BE DECORATE 
WITH GAY BORDERS. 
COAT FLOWER POT OR CAN 
WITH PARAFFIN ON INSIDE TO 
MAKE THEM WATER PROOF. 


SHOWN, SERVES 
AS A CONTAINER 
FOR FLOWER Port 
\N WHICH THE 

PLANT GROWS. 
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A LESSON IN COLOR GRADATIONS 


TINT PIECES OF WHITE DRAWING PAPER , GRADING 
THE COLOR FROM LIGHT TO DARK TONES. 
FROM THESE PAPERS 
ANIMAL , FLOWER OR FRUIT 
MOTIFS. 
MOUNT THESE 
ON BLACK PAPER. 


SKETCH FOR 
CUTTING MAY BE ORAWN 
ON BACK OF TINTED 
PAPER. 


Lovuise.&.TCSSIN. 
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DECORATING BOXES WITH MELTED CRAYONS 


COLLECT ALL BITS 
OF WAX COLORED 
CRAYON. 
SKETCH DESIGN 
ON BOX _ 
MAY BE A TIN 
WOODEN OR 
CARDBOARD 
BOX. 
HOLD RITS GF 
CRAYON WITH 
TWEEZERS OVER 
‘CANNED HEAT". 
AS TIP OF CRAYON 
STARTS TO MELT 
APPLY IT TO DESIGN 
JUST AS THOUGH You 
WERE APPLXING CRAYON 


OR WATER COLOR ORDINARILY. IT 1S MORE OF A DABBING PROCESS 


HOWEVER. WHEN WORK IS DONE, RUB SURFACE WITH PALM OF HAND 
TO PROOUCE POLISH ON CRAYON SURFACE. 
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Good Citizen Club—September Work Sheets 
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Something to Do 


For the First Day of School 
Oxy a teacher who has been 


harassed daily and almost hourly by 
such questions as, “May I wash the 
board?” “May I dust the erasers?” 
and “‘You promised me I might take 
care of the library this week?” can 
realize the satisfaction which comes 
from settling such problems on the 
very first day of school. 

If possible, a cardboard box should 
be secured which has been divided into 
twice as many compartments as there 
are daily tasks to be performed in the 
schoolroom. Such boxes often may be 
found in the infants’-wear departments 
of the shops. Then, as soon as possible, 
small cards should be passed among 
the children. Each child who would 
like to wash the blackboard at times 
during the year is asked to write his 
name on a card, and to number it 1. 
Those who wish to dust erasers num- 
ber their cards 2, and so on through 
the list of duties. The numbers are 
convenient if the cards are spilled, as 
they are almost sure to be, at some 
time during the year. Each child may 
sign for as many or as few duties as he 
wishes. The cards are placed in their 
respective compartments in the box, 
with an adjacent compartment to re- 
. ceive them after the duties printed in 
a permanent list, and with a space 
after each for the child’s name. Every 
evening thereafter, the teacher draws 
a name and assigns a child for each 
duty for the next day. When a com- 
partment is empty, the used cards are 
put back into it. 


Evetyn Norrurop, New Paris, Ohio 


Let Geography Travel 


ORN in almost everyone is the 
urge to travel, to go to strange and dis- 
tant lands, and see unusual sights. At 
first, children want to see other parts 
of their own city or township. Then 
they desire to visit other cities and 
other states, and finally other countries 
and continents. The teacher who links 
geography with the idea of travel im- 
mediately makes it a most fascinating 
study. 

About once every two or three weeks, 
lay aside the regular geography lesson 
and let the children give little talks on 
such subjects as “The country I would 
most like to visit,” “What we would 


see if we went to China,” “‘The state 
I think most interesting, and why,”’ or 
“The place I would most enjoy seeing 
in Europe.” The subjects are endless 
and may be adapted to fit the work the 
class is then doing in geography and 
the grade the children are in. 

The little talks will be a big help in 
teaching the children to express their 


This Department, contributed by our 

readers from their everyday classroom 

experience, has proved helpful and 
r. 


We want your name in it, telling 
of original plans, how you solved a 
teaching problem, how you are ex- 
pressing new ideas in developing the 
regular subjects of the course of 
study. 

Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words; if seasonal, submitted 
three months in advance. Send your 
ideas, enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to American Child- 
hood, Editorial, Milton Bradley 
Company, 120 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York City. 


views clearly, and may be used in 
grades below those where “public 
speaking” is part of the program of 
study. This period is an excellent re- 
view, for many of the important points 
will be brought out in the discussions. 

Also, this time for self-expression 
will come as a distinct relief from the 
monotony of geography classes that 
never vary. Most important, it shows 
geography to be essential for anyone 
who hopes to travel, which means 
every boy and girl in the class. So it 
helps make geography the interesting 
study it should be but sometimes is 
not because of the way it is presented. 

GrorceE M. Dopson, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Different Methods in Reading 


"Tovay’s News is the heading 
used for short items which I print 
daily on a low blackboard in our room. 
We have two other bulletin boards; 
one on which children tack clippings 
and pictures and the other is named 
“Our Plans’’and contains items of 
general interest to our grade as a 
whole, such as our work and social 
affairs. 


However, it is “Today’s News” 
that really seems to hold the children’s 
interest to the greatest degree. This is 
probably because that bulletin is the 
most personal. It contains just little 
facts about the class as individuals or 
about their families. I am afraid grown- 
ups might almost call it gossip, but as 
our news is always of a friendly nature 
and is so personal it is very dear in the 
eyes of these little five- and six-year-old 
people. 

All children love to see their names in 
print. Mary whispers to me, “ Mother 
brought me the prettiest new dress 
from the city,” and on the board goes, 
“Mary has a new dress. It is red.” 
Mary enjoys reading that aloud to the 
room. Then, too, Mary learns the new 
word “dress” and so do many of the 
others. Jimmie comes in all smiles and 
informs me that they have let father 
come home from the hospital. I print, 
“We are very glad that Jimmie’s 
father is home from the hospital.” 
Rather large words but before the day 
is ended and that day’s news is erased 
several beside Jimmie have learned 
the word “hospital.” 

About five short sentences a day are 
enough, not tiresome and vitally im- 
portant from a child’s standpoint. 
Sometimes I have to simplify the con- 
struction or words. I try to introduce 
one new word in each item and use 
over and over again ones from the 
basic reader. 

Sometimes we treat a news item as a 
secret. I say, “Doris has just told me a 
secret and I am going to print it on the 
blackboard.” I print, “‘ Doris has a new 
brother.” Had I printed, “There is a 
new baby at Doris’ house,” they could 
have read it instantly but “brother” 
is a new word. Of their own accord I 
find children applying their phonics. 
The blend “br” is familiar and they 
have “other” from “mother.’”’ Soon 
someone discovers the secret and comes 
up to me eagerly to whisper it. If that 
child is right he has the honor of telling 
the others. 

I find that early in the morning is 
the best time to assemble our news 
items. Every teacher knows that 
period after morning greetings when 
each little person is literally bursting 
with information. Incidentally too, 
this blackboard newspaper forms one 
of those much desired links between 
the home and the school. The ten to 
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fifteen: minutes spent printing it and 
reading it are, I am sure, most profit- 
able. 


CLARA Swain GREENE, Nunda, N.Y. 


Making the Schoolroom 
Attractive 


may be made interest- 
ing as well as educational for children. 
If the teacher has in her cabinet ma- 
terials for the construction period, then 
the class may plan the type of border 
and work out the ideas with ease. If 
there is any place, anywhere, provided 
with all of the necessary equipment 
and materials it must be ideal; most 
of us have to be ingenious and find or 
“figure-out” half of the materials 
which we use. This adaptability is the 
mark of the good teacher. 

In planning a border the first thing 
to be considered is the aspect of the 
whole. The season of the year will 
partially determine this. Of course 
there will be grass and blue sky in the 
spring. In the winter there may be 
snow and a gray sky. This background 
may be made with colored chalk; the 
blackboard is the foundation. A box of 
colored chalk, which will last for sev- 
eral years, may be bought for very 
little. Colored chalk is difficult to work 
with; if the children are not careful 
about wrapping the ends with paper 
they get the chalk all over their hands. 
Old kid gloves may be used for protec- 
tion effectively. 

Suppose we take as an example the 
working out of a September border. 
Across one end of the room the sky 
and grass may be marked. Children 
may be allowed to do this as a privi- 
lege for completing certain tasks in 
reading or numbers before the class as 
a whole has finished. During the free 
period perhaps some of the children 
will be interested in developing this 
much of the border. There will be hills, 
clouds, trees, perhaps a road winding 
through part of the surface, maybe a 
pond, and certainly late-summer flow- 
ers blooming in the grass. All of these 
things we will classify as the physical, 
or natural part of a border. 

The next step is the choice of subject 
matter. “What shall our border tell?” 
asks the teacher. 

“In September we are remembering 
our summer vacation,” answers one. 

“Let us have a garden,” suggests 
another. 

“Then we must have a house,” the 
planning goes on. 

The border grows from day to day. 
At one end there is a house made of 


construction paper and pasted on the 
blackboard. It has a walk in front 
which is bordered with flowers made 
either from construction paper or cut- 
outs from a seed catalog. A dainty 
little girl, with a hose, waters the 
flowers; she is a paper doll too. 

There are several cars going down 
the road, also cut from magazines and 
pasted. Perhaps a boy and a dog may 
be seen trudging along the highway. 
Near the other end of the border there 
is a pond made with blue colored chalk. 
Some boys are fishing here and not far 
away, under the trees, a picnic group is 
preparing lunch. This end of the border 
may be a park with all of the usual 
attractions arranged in an interesting 
fashion. 

These are suggestive ideas which 
teacher and children may enlarge upon 
according to their space and materials, 
as well as desires. 

Lots Maruis, Chicago, 


Schoolroom Games 
AIRPLANE Matin 


Ox THE floor at the center of 
the space where the game is to be 
played, a spot is agreed upon for the 
home city. In the proper direction 
from this place, lines are drawn to 
represent other cities. For instance, if 
your home is in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco will be farther west from it than 
New York is east of it. As many places 
from which to send mail may be put 
in as are desired. 

The home city is represented by 
heavy nails, or screws standing on 
their heads. These are placed in the 
formation of streets or blocks around a 
vacant area known as the postoffice. 
Within the area known as the post- 
office, an empty pan or chalk box is 
placed. 

For the mail sack, an envelope con- 
taining a coin or other small article 
which makes a weight is used. The 
envelope is folded once and a clip is 
used to hold the parts together. 

One by one the players choose the 
city from which they wish to carry 
mail to their home city, and standing 
on a line which represents their chosen 
city, they try to throw the mail sack 
through the air so that it will land in 
the postoffice. 

Counts are agreed upon according 
to the distance thrown. For example, 
if the home town is Chicago, and a 
flight from Chicago to Milwaukee 
counts two, the players must find out 
from their maps how many times as 
far from Chicago, New York is than 


Milwaukee, in order to get the count 
for the one who has his airplane go 
from New York to Chicago. 

When the mail sack is to fly from 
Chicago to San Francisco, the pilot 
cries, ““west-going mail,” and the same 
method is used for north, south or 
east-going mail. 

If a pilot fails to steer his plane to 
the postoffice and it drops down, he 
may have two more chances. If all 
three attempts fail, he loses one 
count. 

In the beginning, two players of 
average height choose sides and these 
“captains” draw lots to see which 
team’s player starts the mail plane. 
Turn about, players from each team 
become the “pilots.” 

The team which makes twenty-five 
points, first, wins. 


BRIDGE AND BARGE 


A barge is a kind of boat used on 
rivers and canals, usually, for carrying 
heavy loads of materials like sand, or 
coal, or iron ore. Some of the pupils 
may not know this. 

In playing Bridge and Barge two 
canals are marked side by side, but a 
few feet apart. Chalk-drawn lines or 
white string may mark the canal banks. 
The width of each canal should be a 
little less than the distance between 
the legs of a straight chair. Three 
straight chairs are used for bridges 
across each canal and these chairs 
should be placed as far apart as the 
room space will allow. 

A barge is prepared for each canal. 
An empty tin can in which a weight 
has been placed and upon which there 
is a tight cover, makes a satisfactory 
barge. A foot ruler goes with each 
barge as a paddle. 

The players are divided into oppos- 
ing teams, and one canal and its barge 
belongs to each team. The object of 
each team is to propel its barge safely 
for the full length of the canal and 
then cry, “‘cargo unloaded”’ before the 
opposing team can do the same. 

At the word “ready” each player 
on each team takes one turn at striking 
its barge with its paddle. If the barge 
is steered out of the water, that is, if 
the barge goes beyond the canal banks, 
the journey must be begun again. If a 
barge runs into a bridge that barge 
must be returned to the starting point 
before the trip is resumed. 

The first team to make three suc- 
cessful trips wins. A good deal of in- 
cidental geography may be developed 
with this game. 

Mavpe Day Port Byron, N. Y. 
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The Children’s Hour 


Mrs. Goose’s Accident 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


as. Goose said to herself one 
morning, “There is a wild apple tree 
across Blue Pond. The apples must be 
ripe now. I will borrow Mr. Beaver’s 
blue boat and row across the water. 
Then I will fill my basket up with ap- 
ples and row back again.” 

So she dressed herself up in her old 
blue and purple dress. “I’ll wear my 
big sun-hat,” said Mrs. Goose, “and 
put on my heavy shoes.” 

Soon she was all ready. She went 
plop-plopping down to Mr. Beaver’s 
house, by the lake, with her basket. 

Mrs. Goose gave three loud knocks 
at Mr. Beaver’s door. 

““Who’s that? I’m asleep,” called 
Mr. Beaver. “Don’t wake me up.” 

“You can’t be asleep,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “ You’re talking to me.” 

“I’m talking in my sleep,” called 
Mr. Beaver again. “Let me alone.” 

And out of the window came flying 
a shoe. It whacked Mrs. Goose on her 
long yellow bill. 

“Stop throwing things at me,” she 
said. “I just wanted to ask you if I 
might borrow your blue boat, to row 
across Blue Pond this morning.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” Mr. Beaver 
told her. “Only run away quickly, be- 
fore you wake me up! Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Goose plop-plopped down to 
the end of Mr. Beaver’s little dock, 
where his blue boat was tied. She got 
in, and took up the oars. Then she 
began to row, back and forth, back 
and forth, back and forth, holding the 
oars with her wings. 

But the boat did not move. 

“How odd. I am not getting along at 
all,” said Mrs. Goose to herself. “I 
wonder what the matter can be? Oh, 
now I know; I haven’t untied the rope, 
that’s all. Well, now it’s untied,” and 
Mrs. Goose began to row again. 


“There, I am moving now,” she 
sang out, as the boat went along, 
faster and faster, across the tiny lake. 

After a while she came to the other 
shore. “I am way across Blue Pond,” 
laughed Mrs. Goose to herself. “‘ That 
was good rowing!” 

She got out and pulled Mr. Beaver’s 
boat up on the sandy beach: she walked 
quickly into the little woods with her 
basket. Some crows cawed at her, 
“Here is funny old Mrs. Goose!” 
They laughed impolitely; but the old 
bird lady paid no attention to them. 
She was too busy picking up ripe ap- 
ples from the ground. They were ripe, 
plump and red; soon she had a basket 
full. 

Plop-plop she went, back to the boat 
again. She got in and rowed across the 
pond again, leaving her basket in the 
bottom of the boat. When she got to 
Mr. Beaver’s shore she looked up; the 
dock was higher than she had remem- 
bered it. “The water is deep here,” 
said Mrs. Goose. She tied the boat and 
pulled it close to the dock; then she 
flapped out with her basket. 

Jump! she was safe on the dock. 
“But I am trembling all over,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “If I had fallen in, with 
all these clothes on and this heavy 
basket of apples, I should have been 
drowned. I should not have been able 
to swim; I should have been dragged 
down by the basket,” Mrs. Goose 
whispered to herself, shaking. 


She trembled as she waddled along 
to Mr. Beaver’s house. She laid seven 
big apples on his window sill. “‘ These 
are to thank him for the boat,” she 
said, “when he wakes up. But oh, I 
am still trembling! I was _ nearly 
drowned! The water was deep where I 
got out of that boat!” 

She walked along, thinking all the 
way what a narrow escape she had had. 
She could hardly open her door, she 
was shaking so. She sat down in her 
best little rocking chair and began to 
cry. “I was nearly drowned,” wailed 
Mrs. Goose. “‘ What a dreadful accident 
I almost had!” 

Three Ducks came along and heard 
her crying away, inside her little 
house. They stuck their three heads 
into her open window, all in a row. 
““What’s up?” they asked. “Have you 
broken your best pitcher, Mrs. Goose?”’ 

no,” sobbed Mrs. Goose; “‘a 
worse accident than that!” 

“What accident?” Three Ducks 
asked her, feeling really sorry. Her 
tears were rolling down her bill. ““ What 
accident? Do tell us.” 

“IT was nearly drowned,” said Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Drowned? Where?” 

“By Mr. Beaver’s dock, when I was 
getting out of the boat.” 

“Why, you poor thing,” Three 
Ducks told her kindly. “But you’ve 
got quite nice and dry again; you took 
off your wet clothes like a good goosie. 
Shall we make you some tea? And 
where are your wet clothes, by the 
way? We'll hang them up on your 


_ little clothes line for you, out here in 


the sun.” 

Mrs. Goose began to sob again. 
“There are no wet clothes,” she said. 
“T didn’t fall into the water, but if I 
had, I surely would have been drowned. 
It’s very deep there.” 

Three Ducks looked at each other. 
Then they looked at Mrs. Goose again. 

“Do you mean that you are sitting 
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there crying about being drowned,” 
they asked her, “when you didn’t 
even get wet? Oh, what a silly! Do dry 
your black goosie eyes, and come down 
to Mr. Gobbler’s grocery with us and 
have a cooky. That will cheer you up!” 

Mrs. Goose dabbed her eyes with 
her wee wet handkerchief. And Three 
Ducks kept looking at each other and 
laughing; laughing at Mrs. Goose and 
all the trouble she had made for her 
fat feather self. But she plop-plopped 
along with them, thinking of the cooky, 
wondering if Mr. Beaver was awake 
yet, and thinking what a narrow es- 


cape she had had. 


The Boy Who Made 
Music 


A Story for September’s Child 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


The small Bohemian village of 
Muhlhausen was fast asleep in the 
September sunshine. Standing at the 
gateway of his father’s inn, Anton 
Dvorak looked down the road toward 
the river. On either side of the road 
little white cottages with red roofs 
basked in the warmth. Nestling among 
the trees or sunning themselves on the 
slope of the hill were a few more white 
houses. The green road flowed like a 
brook down toward the river, through 
a valley of fruit orchards, between 
fields of grain and upland corn pas- 
tures. The only living movement was 
that of some cackling geese and a group 
of little girls carrying wooden buckets 
to be filled at the village well. 

Anton shrugged his shoulders and 
thrust his brown hands more deeply 
in the pockets of his scarlet jacket. 
He wished that something would 
happen. He wondered what there was 
exciting at the river's end; he had never 
gone so far. This day, September 
eighth, was his birthday. He was eight 
years old and beginning to wonder 
what he should be when he grew up. 
His father, Pan Dvorak, village 
butcher as well as keeper of the Muhl- 
hausen inn, wished Anton to learn the 
butcher trade, but Anton was not sure 
that he wanted to. Perhaps he would 
help his father keep the inn. As the 
boy turned from the old arched gate- 
way, he felt again how pleasant his 
home was. 

There was a long narrow courtyard 
shaded by trees. The inn was two 
stories high with white walls and a 
roof of red tiles. In the kitchen great 
copper pots and skillets, shining like 


ruddy gold, hung upon the walls. In 
every room cleanliness and order 
reigned. Pan Dvorak had been born of 
a long line of German peasants and his 
wife, too, knew how to keep the inn 
for the comfort and happiness of its 
guests. They loved Anton dearly. 
Hardly another boy in the village 
school of old Josef Spitz had such 
brightly embroidered shirts as Anton, 
as smart velvet jackets and caps. He 
was a true gypsy boy, sturdy, broad- 
shouldered, with dark skin and darker 
eyes. He was the best fighter in the 
school when he had to fight. But, bet- 
ter than anything else, Anton loved a 
sleepy day such as this one, when the 
bees in the ripe orchards, the birds, 
and the lowing of cattle in the hill 
pastures made harvest music. Sud- 
denly he heard a different sound, 
tinkling, dancing, singing tunes. His 
father had brought his zither out of 
the courtyard and sat picking its 
strings under their walnut tree. At al- 
most the same moment, music came 
to the boy’s ears from the opposite 
direction. 

Up the road from a hayfield came 
the haymakers with a great load drawn 
by lazy white oxen. Following the 
oxen came a band of village musicians, 
a fiddler, a flutist, and one who played 
a horn. Some of Anton’s school friends 
followed the music, dancing. There 
was Linka in her white bonnet and 
embroidered kirtle. Hanik came too, 
with a feather in his cap and wearing 
his best knee-breeches and a long col- 
ored coat. Suddenly the village awoke, 
playing and dancing in the sunshine. 
Anton awoke too. He ran to his father. 

“I want to make music when I am 
a man. I must,” he exclaimed. Pan 
Dvorak looked up from his zither 
strings. To him, music had its place 
only in a man’s spare moments. Music 
was to him a dance for a holiday or a 
song when the harvesters came in from 
the fields. He shook his head. “You 
are going to be a skilled butcher, my 
lad,” he told Anton. 


B.: music continued to thrill 
Anton Dvorak’s heart and mind. His 
school teacher, Josef Spitz, understood 
the boy’s needs and taught him singing 
and the violin. When he was twelve 
years old Anton had learned all that 
the village school could teach him and 
he was sent to a nearby town, where 
he had an uncle and there was a more 
advanced school. Here, until he was 
fifteen years old, Anton studied the 
pianoforte and the organ. He sang in 
a church choir, and he tried to write a 


polka to be played by a band. Alas, he 
had not learned the relations of the 
different instruments, and when he 
gave out the parts to a band of street 
players, and they tried to play his 
music, the result was only jargon. At 
this time, too, Pan Dvorak decided 
that Anton had learned enough for a 
boy who was to take his place in his 
father’s business. Anton, being a good 
home-loving boy, returned to his fam- 
ily and tried to be a butcher. 

Still, his feet, his hands, and his 
heart were full of tunes. Music of the 
birds. Music played by the village 
fiddlers on a holiday. Music the chil- 
dren sang for their games. After a year 
in his father’s shop, Anton’s brothers 
grew old enough to take his place, and 
the boy went to Prague to enter the 
Organ School. He had very little 
money. He played in a street band, the 
viola in church, and copied music to 
pay for his food and to buy music 
paper. He learned how to write music 
finally. At last, in harmony and gay 
rhythm, the folk dances, the old songs 
of reapers and harvesters, the battle 
songs of his village took shape and 
form on Anton’s music sheets. He 
wrote operas, hymns, symphonies, and 
overtures. Most beautiful of all his 
compositions were those for the violin, 
peasant songs, accompanied by the 
pianoforte. 

It was not long before Anton Dvor- 
ak’s music was being played by or- 
chestras. He was given an honorary 
degree as Doctor of Music. In the year 
1892, he was asked to come to the 
United States to be the director of the 
National Conservatory of Music in 
New York. He took the long journey 
by land and sea, although he had never 
been farther away from his native vil- 
lage than Prague, and began his work 
of teaching music in a great city. From 
the very first day, though, he disliked 
the vast, noisy, crowded city of New 
York. The discordant noises of trains, 
street calls, and of building seemed to 
drown the music of his dreams. He 
wanted to see again the orchards, the 
fields, the merry-makers of his native 
village in Bohemia. Anton Dvorak was 
dreadfully homesick. 


Ar THIs time, he traveled to our 
South where he listened to the songs 
of the negroes in the cotton fields and 
at their cabin doors when their work 
was done. Dr. Dvorak liked most of all 
one of their songs that had as its re- 
frain, “Swing low, sweet chariot, com- 
ing for to carry me home.” Then he 
heard of a little town out in Iowa, 
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Spillville, that had been settled by 
pioneers from his native Bohemia. Dr. 
Dvorak traveled to Spillville and found 
inthesmallfarms,thesmallwhite houses, 
a transplanted Bohemian village, the 
place for which he had been lonely. 
As he sat on the porch of the friendly 
people with whom he boarded in Spill- 
ville, as he looked across their harvest 
fields, Dr. Dvorak began to dream of a 
great symphony which he would write 
to cure his homesickness. That, he 
decided, would be the best way to 
bring back happiness, to write music 
that would tell the story of this new 
land his people had found, and also 
that of the older land from which he 
and they had traveled. So he began to 
write the notes and orchestral parts of 
a symphony which he called “From 
the New World.” He wrote within one 
of its movements, “Swing low, sweet 
clfariot, coming for to carry me home.” 
He used a scale of five notes, as the 
negroes of our South use this scale, 
because it is wistful and full of longing. 
He filled it with his native folk music. 
This symphony had a largo movement 
so full of beauty and love of home that 
it was destined to be forever the music 
of all who want to go home. When Dr. 
Dvorak had finished his symphony 
“From the New World” he went back 
to Bohemia to spend the rest of his life. 


"Tus symphony made Anton 
Dvorak famous. It was played first in 
New York by the Philharmonic Society 
and then became as popular in Europe 
as in our country. Orchestras every- 
where, phonograph records, and the 
radio have made the symphony “ From 
the New World” so well known to us 
that we have come to feel that it be- 
longs alone to America. But this is not 
so. Its movements tell us that the folk 
songs of any people are as much a part 
of their life as the walls of their homes. 
It tells us that hearing folk music takes 
away loneliness and makes us feel at 
rest and happy, even among the dis- 
cords that machines and crowds make. 
This symphony, “From the New 
World,” brought Anton Dvorak much 
joy. He cared very little for fame, but 
his success made it possible for him to 
live all the rest of his life in the country, 
write more music, and take care of his 
pigeons which were his great delight. 

Anton Dvorak was born in the year 


1841 and died in 1904. The child who © 


has a September birthday may feel 
like one of the instruments of the 
orchestra playing the beautiful sym- 
phony, “From the New World.” The 
September child loves his native land 


and no matter how far he travels, de- 
sires always to return home. 


The Clock that Spoke 
to the Indians 
By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Daous your clock ever tell you 
when to get up in the morning, when to 
go to school, when to practice your 
music lesson, when to stop practicing, 
and when to go to bed? Of course it 
does, and although many times you may 
have asked the clock to please hurry, or 
to go more slowly, especially just before 
bedtime, it has, unheeding, gone on 
solemnly, tick-tocking, tick-tocking. 
This is because a good clock is honest 
and fair in counting out the minutes 
of every hour for old Father Time. 

Now it happened many years ago 
that a French missionary took with 
him into the wilds of our country a 
beautiful clock from his far away home 
beyond the sea. He was a Jesuit Father 
whoworked for years with the Chippewa 
Indians in the region of the Great Lakes. 

Soon after the missionary first went 
to live with the Indians, the word was 
passed from wigwam to wigwam of the 
village that the paleface had brought 
with him a strange manito which he 
had placed high in the center of his 
lodge. It had a curious face and it was 
alive. It talked a language that no 
Indian understood, for without ever 
stopping for breath, it said, 

**Tick-tock 
Tick-tock.”’ 


At the end of every sixty tick-tocks, 
it spoke in loud, alarming tones. 

The Indians were amazed. At first 
they were afraid of the talking manito; 
but as it never harmed them, and they 
were brave anyway, they soon lost their 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT OF 
| HARVEST 


By Susan 


| Out in the fields which were green last 
May, 

But are rough and stubbled and 
brown today, 

They are stacking the sheaves of the 
yellow wheat, 

And raking the aftermath dry and 
sweet, 

The barley and oats and golden rye 

Are safely stored in the granary; 

Where the pumpkins border the tall 
corn rows, 

The busy reaper comes and goes; 

And only the apples set so thick 

On the orchard boughs are left topick. 


fear, and entered the lodge of the Jes- 
uit. There they gathered every day, tall 
Indians in bright paint and feathers, to 
sit in a quiet circle on the ground, lis- 
tening to the manito say “tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock,”’ and waiting for 
it to speak aloud. 

The Indians really believed that the 
white man’s clock was a powerful, liv- 
ing magician, and they gazed upon it 
with awe. More than once they po- 
litely asked the missionary what the 
manito ate, and when did it dine? 
They called it “The Great Chief,” and 
often passed the entire day listening to 
the clock, watching the hands move 
and counting its words at striking time. 

It was hard for the missionary to 
read his books, write his reports and 
letters, and do his housekeeping, with 
such a crowd of Indians underfoot in 
his lodge, but he was too kind and 
wise to try to send his troublesome 
visitors away. 

One day when the clock, at noon- 
time, had struck twelve, an old Indian 
speaking for the group, said with the 
utmost respect, “What is the message 
of the Great Chief?” 

The missionary replied, ‘““When he 
strikes twelve times he says, ‘Hang on 
the kettle.’”’ 

Not an Indian left the lodge to hang 
on the kettle. 

Then the missionary had a second 
thought. He said, ““When he strikes 
four times he says, ‘Get up, go home!’”’ 

That day the clock struck one, the 
clock struck two, the clock struck 
three, while the Indians sat silently 
watching it and listening to its endless 
‘*tick-tock, tick-tock,”’ and its loud 
voice at striking time. 

At last the clock, the Great Chief, 
struck four times, one, two, three, 
FOUR! Up rose all the Indians and 
stalked away to their wigwams. 

After that no Indian ever stayed in 
the white man’s lodge after the clock 
struck four in the afternoon. When the 
clock, the Great Chief, said, “One, two, 
three, FOUR,” meaning, “Get-up-go- 
home!” they obeyed him instantly. 
They behaved like so many schoolboys 
at closing time in the afternoon. 

This left the missionary alone in his 
lodge with a chance to write the story 
of his clock in a letter that he sent to 
‘France that long-ago time of our his- 
tory. Thus, little French children were 
the first ones to whom this true story 
was told of the message of Great Chief 
Clock, to the Indians of the North 
American forest, nearly three hundred 
years ago. 

“Tick-tock 
Tick-tock.” 
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| Poems for First School Days 
| Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


THE FARMER SEPTEMBER 


The farmer rises with the sun, 


By FioreNcE Hoatson 
And eats a hasty meal, 


He milks the cow, and feeds the horse, Harvest fires are in the woods, 
| And hears the piggies squeal. Fairy people in golden hoods, 
Pears and apples on dewy grass, 
| He mows the grass and makes it hay, Come, let us watch September pass! 
Then loads it on his cart, Copyright, “Child Education.” London. Englan 
| When he has stored it in his barn 
| He makes another start. 
He ploughs the ground to plant the corn, NOW EVERY ROSE-HIP’S ORANGE 
| Potatoes, peas, and beets. By Racuet 
He grows for us so many things 


That everybody eats. Now every rose-hip’s orange, 
And every berry’s bright, 
And when at night the sun goes down And every cricket singing 
With hens and chickens fed, ¢ any 


| : Morning, noon and night. 
| He eats his supper, reads the news, Each tree not hung in russet 
And early goes to bed. 


Is gold or gypsy red, 
a And since I cannot be like them 
I'll make a rhyme instead. 
I’ll make a rhyme of little words, 
The gayest I can find, 
And when it’s done I'll put it on 
To decorate my mind. 


WARNINGS From “ Books.” Copyright, New York Herald Tribune 


If the moon shows a silver shield 

Be not afraid to reap your field. PALE-COLORED CATERPILLARS 

When the donkey * sounds his horn, By Wintrrep WELLES 

It is quite time to house your corn. 7 ' 

Now comes the fall when I am always meeting 
Pale-colored caterpillars in the grass, 

Great, tight, green silk ones, pleating and unpleating, 
Smooth, creamy ones, awrinkle as they pass. 


Traditional 


Some wear dark spots, some have small, dreary 
faces, 
THE OLD WOMAN Some lift horned foreheads like the butterflies. 
All hasten earnestly towards secret places, 
Staring ahead with strange and slumbrous eyes. 


There was an old woman lived under a hill, 
And if she’s not gone she lives there still; 
Baked apples she sold, and cranberry pies 


: ; And when I see a white one snugly sleeping, 
And she’s the old woman that never told lies. Curled in a ball of beautiful, soft fur, 
Moruer Goose I crouch upon the ground, and creeping, creeping, 


sia Bend down my ear, hoping to hear him purr. 
* The ass is considered to be extremely sensitive to changes in 


the weather. From “ Books.” Copyright, New York Herald Tribune 
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The Editor’s Page 


Wr: this first term of another 
school year, we are entering upon what 
may almost be defined as a new era in 
education. Out of our world cataclysm 
certain facts have come to the atten- 
tion of those of us who deal with life’s 
most precious raw material, childhood. 
One of these facts is the scrutiny 
which the public is directing upon the 
schools; parents, taxpayers, business 
men are asking if full value is being 
given the child during the hours he 
spends within his classroom. Another 
fact, emphasized this summer by 
speakers at the great conventions and 
summer institutes, is that the schools 
themselves are checking up on the 
matter of pupil activity in relation to 
the gaining of essential knowledge; 
they are surveying the whole matter 
of records to determine the place of 
_ graphs and tests in a study of child 
development; most significant of all, 
they are looking for that kind of 
teacher who has natural ability, spon- 
taneous sympathy with childhood, 
and the power to “sell” education to 
a community that must count every 
penny of money spent on school equip- 
ment and salaries. 


Ay First thought, we regret 
that the schools are being advised to 
cut down the time spent on group 
projects for drill in the Three R’s; 
that our carefully given tests may re- 
veal Johnny’s I. Q. today but fail 
completely in indicating what his 
personality may measure tomorrow or 
next month; that the girl who could 
not afford a university degree and is 
still teaching in the Hilldale rural 
school may be training the leaders and 
prophets of the next generation. But 
when we put our minds to work on this 
problem of the new education, we are 
inclined to feel that nothing will really 
be lost and perhaps a good deal gained. 
The terms “project,” and “unit of 


activity” may have been misinter- 
preted, but the child’s interests, as 
never before, will guide us in planning 
the curriculum. We may not spend 
several weeks working out a reproduc- 
tion of the story of the “Three Bears,” 
but we shall realize that all true teach- 
ing recognizes the vast body of truth 
symbolized in fable, myth, and legend. 
Story-telling, art, music, dramatics, 
will continue as integrated parts of 
the course of study, records of human 
progress, and mediums of child ex- 
pression because of the knowledge 
which they hold. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will en- 
deavor to interpret this reactionary 
period through which the schools are 
passing. Our policy of publishing 
nothing which has not been tested by 
actual classroom experience or through 
the thought of teachers and school 
executives in conference on the cur- 
riculum gives us a unique place among 
educational magazines. More fully 
than ever before this year shall we give 
you those teaching plans which follow 
children’s interests and at the same 
time result in those learnings which 
parents and the public feel children 
need. Creative education will not 
suffer if pupils are given a foundation 
of learning upon which to create. The 
progressive schools will learn from the 
rural school, which has to dig stones 
out of its fields before planting and 
harvesting its child crop. Thus we 
shall harmonize what was best in the 
days of inflation with whatever is 
found worthy of survival during our 
lean years. Something prideful is bound 
to be our reward. 


Locoxine forward to our coming 
issues, we feel that among many help- 
ful features, our new series of assembly 
programs, contributed by teachers in 
all parts of the nation, will be out- 
standing. The assembly, reminiscent 


of the old Friday afternoon of “‘speak- 
ing pieces,” is a means of socialization 
of real import. It brings together in 
active participation the pupils of a 
school from the kindergarten to the 
high school. It is a means of interpret- 
ing the work of the school to parents 
and to the public. It gives pupils con- 
fidence in themselves. Widely different 
programs have come to us in this 
series; they will be timely, interesting, 
and tested, every one. 

Our October issue will feature the 
teaching of Arithmetic from the recent 
revision of the course of study in 
Alabama. Those activities that start 
the child along the way to number 
concepts will be described, in number 
experiences, seatwork and pupil check- 
ing. This course of study is an excellent 
example of the best relation between 
things-to-do and things-to-learn that 
we could find. 

“Teaching Health Through Nutri- 
tion,”’ as taught in the Los Angeles, 
California, public schools, will give you 
a practical outline for day-to-day les- 
sons in hygiene during the second month 
of the school year. 

“Morning Assemblies and Class 
Meetings,” by Debbie Shaw, of the 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, Normal 
School, will offer help in organization 
of assembly programs and describe 
those which have been found, in her 
experience, most practical with begin- 
ning pupils. “From Shelter to Home,” 
by Alice Cook Fuller, leads children 
through their vacation experiences 
into the wider field of early geography 
and social science, with correlation in 
language, art, and nature study. “ Parent 
Education in a Nursery School,” by 
Dorothy Baruch, will describe the ever- 
widening influence which the nursery- 
school movement is exerting upon the 
home. 

We believe that our story-telling 
department will be richer than ever 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Worthwhile Books 


On Winged Words 


The Golden Flute. An Anthology of Poetry 
for Young Children. Selected by Alice 
Hibbard and Adeline Bablitt. 320 Pages. 
John Day, New York. $3.00 


Days and Deeds. Poetry. Compiled by 
Burton E. Stevenson and Elizabeth B. 
Stevenson. 501 Pages. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Incorporated. Garden City, 
New York. $2.50 


8 noe poetry has taken its place 
in the schools as a necessary medium in 
language training and appreciation of 
literature, new offerings of verse are 
welcome and should be considered 
critically. Not every book of verse 
belongs in the child’s life. Taste, literary 
value, the emotional appeal, the rela- 
tion to child experiences are values for 
which we must search. Another thought 
is that of the suitability of a poem to 
the grade or period of development of 
the child. Keeping these standards of 
criticism in mind, we recommend two 
recent compilations of poetry for use 
in the schools. 

“The Golden Flute” is unique in 
that verses written in the main by 
modern poets are grouped under the 
classifications: Activities, Natural 
Phenomenon, and Workmen. The col- 
lection has been made to meet the needs 
of the whole child from the nursery- 
school age through nine years, when it 
is assumed that he has a sufficient grasp 
of reading as a tool to make his own 
selections in poetry. Four years ago the 
compilers at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, began to 
gather these poetic selections which 
relate to the daily observation and 
activities of young children. The col- 
lection has been tested by long use with 
many groups. Playthings, climbing, 
transportation, workmen and _ shops, 
digging, outdoor activities, pets, birds, 
the farm, other people, flowers, holi- 
days, the home, amusing nonsense, 
riddles, and the phenomena of the sea- 
sons all have their poetic expression in 
the tunes of “The Golden Flute.” In 
the introduction which Professor Patty 
Hill has written, we read: 

“This anthology represents a wide 
knowledge of children’s literature past 
and present. Selected, as the poems are, 
from widely scattered sources and put 
into book form, teachers can locate 
quickly any poem needed when interest 


is at high-water mark. The poem which 
the subject requires must be within 
reach, if it is to be read; or, better still, 
on the tip of her tongue to recite. Thus 
poetic feeling, so easily stirred in early 
life, is conserved, and increasing insight 
into the significance of life experience is 
deepened.” 


“Days and Deeds” in its first edition 
appeared more than twenty-five years 
ago to meet a demand for worthy 
poetry suitable for holidays and special 
exercises in the schools. It was the 
earliest compilation of its kind and has 
been in steady use ever since. But 
twenty-five years have wrought a vast 
change in civilization. We now celebrate 
Armistice Day. The machine has in- 
spired such poems as Caroline Lord’s 
““A Song of Street Labor.”’ There are 
heroes in increasing number whose 
achievements have been immortalized 
in modern poetry. Other poets have 
been born and passed, as Alan Seegar, 
Edith Thomas, Bliss Carman, Louise 
Guiney. New versifiers have their 
messages for youth. In celebration of a 
new and changing world of people and 
affairs the present edition of “‘ Days and 
Deeds” has been prepared. 

The collection is comprehensive. The 
indices include subjects, first lines, 
titles and biographical data. It unites 
all that was best in the poetic expres- 
sion of a past generation with that of 
the present. 


The New Readers 
Aleck and His Friends. By Blanche J. 


Dearborn. Illustrated in color. 139 Pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $.80 

The Fairy Dictionary. By George Richards. 
Illustrated. 102 Pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.00 


Bookville Fair. Library Readers, Fifth-grade. 
By Frank M. Rich and Associates. Il- 
lustrated. 347 Pages. Lyons and Carnahan, 


Chicago. $3.84 


Hunting. By Edith M. Patch and Harrison 
E. Howe. Illustrated in color. 161 Pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$.80 


Outdoor Visits. By Edith M. Patch and 
Harrison E. Howe. Illustrated in color. 


212 Pages. The Macmillan 


Company, 
New York. $.84 


I. ouR September boys and girls 
may have the privilege of beginning 


their school year with readers fresh 
from the press and rich in purpose and 
authorship, then let us consider this 
group of titles. We are not cutting 
down the number of books children 
read each year through their surer 
grasp of reading technics. Rather, pub- 
lishers are showing more discrimination 
in their selection. The supplementary 
reading texts are now prepared with 
some specific teaching purpose in mind. 
This quality of selective learning is 
well illustrated in the new books. 


“Aleck and His Friends” teaches 
health. Through informal stories that 
may be read with ease and happiness 
by children of second-grade ability, 
this book makes the healthy personality 
and everyday health habits popular 
and attractive. Eating good food, 
cleanliness, fresh air and sunshine, go- 
ing to bed early, become the natural 
routine of a happy life. The many illus- 
trations are so alive with action that 
they carry out well the spirit of the 
text. The book contains a total of but 
672 different words, less than the 
vocabulary of the average second 
reader. A large percentage of the words 
appear in the first thousand of Gates’ 
““A Reading Vocabulary for the Pri- 
mary Grades,” and in the first thou- 
sand of Thorndike’s ‘“Teacher’s Work 
Book.” 


The child who feels the need to be- 
lieve in fairies will find “The Fairy 
Dictionary ” an essential guide. Pocket- 
size, this latest offering in “The Little 
Library” is a “Who’s Who” in the 
world’s dreams, listing those honorable 
persons of fairy and fey who have lived 
longer than humans and will continue 
to live in literature, myth and legend. 
One may best describe Mr. Richard’s 
book by quoting from it: 

“Brownie: A good-natured Scotch 
elf who is fond of doing little odd jobs 
for the housewife. He always works at 
night or when nobody is at home. Some- 
times he plays little tricks on you and I 
shouldn’t be surprised to find jam on 
his fingers. 

“Fairy: This is the name for all the 
Little People who may be seen by peo- 
ple with the right kind of eyes. Fairy 
Folk have no clocks or watches. Time 
means nothing to them. They are al- 
ways alive now and are never born, 
nor do they die like animals and 
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human beings. It is said that they have 
no souls but perhaps it is just that 
theirs are different from ours. 

“Dryad: A Nymph who dwelt in a 
tree. The spirit of the tree, as the Naiad 
was the spirit of the stream. The Greeks 
couldn’t believe that the brook was 
nothing but water, and the tree just 
wood and leaves.” 

Fairy-folk of Europe, of Ancient 
Greece, of the East, famous fairy per- 
sons as Ariel, Pan, Titania, Oberon, and 
the language of magic enrich this little 
book, and make it an introduction to 
the world’s literature, music and art. 


Groowe to school is an adventure 
for today’s children. Among public- 
school systems where pupil-participa- 
tion makes the teaching significant is 
that of Paterson, New Jersey. The 
pupils come from the homes of workers 
in a great mill development, and the 
principal of one of the largest schools, 
Frank M. Rich, is bringing about an 
interesting co-operation between his 
school and the community. 

One such activity is the stimulating 
of an interest in good books. These 
Paterson children organized entertain- 
ments, sold candy, photographs and 
motion picture tickets, and with their 
proceeds bought two thousand of the 
best books as a nucleus for a school 
library. They borrowed these books 
night after night, read them to younger 
brothers and sisters and parents on 
Saturday, tried the plays in the drama 
books, made the things described in the 
construction books, spoke the pieces in 
the collections of poetry, and got so 
well acquainted with worth-while liter- 
ature that they knew how to make 
constructive use of their leisure time. 

With this project as a background, 
Dr. Rich and a group of his teachers are 
preparing a set of readers which con- 
tain selections from good books for 
children, as an introduction to the 
volumes from which the stories are 
taken. It is planned that a set of the 
recommended books shall be gathered 
for a classroom library in fairy and 
might-be-true stories, travel, history, 
nature and science, fiction, handicraft, 
plays, poetry and humor. The idea is 
original and well worth trying. “ Book- 
ville Fair” is now ready, and consti- 
tutes a supplementary reader of fifth- 
grade level, leading to leisure-time 
reading and skill in getting the greatest 
value out of a library. 


“Hunting” and “Outdoor Visits” 
are examples of story-science readers 
for the modern child who demands 


realism and needs an appreciation of 
the wonders of nature. While the ma- 
terial is authentic and well written, our 
first thought in connection with these 
new nature-science readers is their 
truly beautiful format. The drawings 
and color work are quite as excellent as 
that we find in expensive picture books. 
The type-face is clear, bold and dis- 
tinctive. The eye is instinctively caught 
and held by such beautiful printing. 

“Hunting” tells of all the delightful 
and fascinating diggers of the earth, 
from the small boy who makes caves, 
to the ants, moles, crickets, bumble- 
bees, squirrels and woodpeckers. “‘Out- 
door Visits” are nature stories for Fall, 
Winter, Spring and Summer. Real 
children are the main characters in 
these stories, and discover such pleas- 
ant secrets as the taste of goldenrod 
honey, how to make a suet pudding for 
a woodpecker, the trails laid by tracks 
in the snow, and what a frog chorus is 
singing about. Silent-reading activities 
accompany each story, and both the 
books have word lists for the help of 
the teacher arranged according to the 
page on which they are found. 


For Young Americans 


A Child’s Life of George Washington. By 
Louise Embree. Illustrated. 255 Pages. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New 
York. $2.50 


Little House in the Big Woods. By Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Illustrated. 176 Pages. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. $2.00 


The Judd Family. By Alice Mary Kimball 
and Mary Alden Hopkins. Illustrated. 118 
Pages. Cleanliness Institute, New York. 
Distribution through School Service, Clean- 
liness Institute. 45 E. 17th Street, New 
York. 


I. WE are to make the teaching of 
history vital in child life we need to 
present it as the story of man endeavor- 
ing to adjust himself to his environ- 
ment. Those instances in which one 
person or a group left an imprint upon 
the times should be presented to chil- 
dren as one with the life, work and 
ideals of today. The titles we offer here 
carry out that purpose. 

““A Child’s Life of George Washing- 
ton” contains a complete account, 
compiled from authentic historical 
sources, of Washington’s career from 
his childhood in Virginia to his retire- 
ment as a country gentleman after his 
Presidency. It is written in pictorial 
style with a simplicity and feeling for 
story-telling that recommends it for 
the elementary school, the library and 


the home. Many silhouette illustrations 
and maps increase the value of the text. 


“Little House in the Big Woods” 
makes log-cabin days more adventure- 
some than those of child life today. 
Laura Ingalls Wilder, mother of Rose 
Wilder Lane, novelist, is the author. 
The story is frankly autobiographical, 
although it is told in the third person, 
and the scene is the woods of Wisconsin 
in the 1870’s. Colorful and authentic, 
Mrs. Wilder’s picture of life on a 
pioneer farm describes the American 
wilderness and the valiant efforts of a 
band of American settlers in the gradu- 
ally opening Northwest. The author 
made her first venture into Indian ter- 
ritory when she was about three, with 
her father, a hunter and trapper. 

The story tells of children brought 
up to know nothing of towns and artifi- 
cial entertainment, when Christmas 
meant home-made toys and everyone 
doubling up with everyone else in order 
to fit two families into small space, 
when the event of the season was the 
“sugaring down” and all the neighbors 
collected for miles around to attend the 
festivities. In those days and in such 
remote parts of the country, each home 
was, of necessity, virtually self-suffi- 
cient, and each family depended on the 
crops raised in the clearing, on the food 
produced by domestic animals and wild 
animals and birds and fish, caught and 
killed by the father of the family. 
Wolves and bears were not uncommon 
and there were hazards in the daily 
round of duties. 

The value of the book is increased by 
Helen Sewell’s illustrations. In technic, 
historic accuracy and child-like appeal 
they truly belong in the heart of the 
story. 


In health-teaching, the story of 
cleanliness told in “The Judd Family” 
makes an interesting correlation with a 
study of American history. The book is 
a story of America life in three epi- 
sodes, 1730, 1830, 1930, showing im- 
provement in the practice of cleanliness 
and sanitation as a part of the changing 
modes of living. The scene is laid along 
the shores of the Kennebec River in 
Maine where the Pioneer Judds settled 
and struggled to bring the simple 
amenities of living into wilderness. 
When the scene shifts to 1830, the 
settlers were no longer menaced by wild 
animals and Indians, but communi- 
cable diseases were taking their toll. 

The story of nineteenth century ef- 
forts to secure sanitary water supplies 
and to establish cleanly living habits is 
followed by an account of a family 
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reunion among the 1930 Judds at the 
old homestead. 

The authors are native New Eng- 
landers. Much of the previous writing 
of both has pictured the New England 
scene, both in its historic and in its 
current aspects. They are, therefore, 
well fitted to make for young readers 
living realities of the times and events 
described. 


Round the Horn in a Square Rigger. 
By Captain Irving Johnson. Illustrated. 
219 Pages. Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. $1.75 


Every boy dreams of adventure, 
and the story of real life in which ex- 
travagant dreams come true belongs 
in boy life. This is an era of hazard- 
taking and daring, self sacrifice and 
accomplishment of the impossible. 
When the hero of such achievement is 
able to write a book about what he has 
done, in simple, telling word pictures, 
it is a contribution to the literature of 
youth. Such a book is “Round the 
Horn in a Square Rigger.” 

It is the true story of an American 
boy who was born with the spirit of 
daring in his heart and found a way to 
capture and translate this spirit into 
reality. Captain Johnson shipped 
from Hamburg, Germany, on one of 
the four-masted square rigger ships 
that are still in trans-continental serv- 
ice, and sailed around Cape Horn to 
Chile, a ninety-day voyage, in the 
winter of 1929-30. High seas and raging 
storms provided a setting for harrow- 
ing experiences and courageous action, 
in which this young officer played a 
true sailor’s part and proved his mettle 
to the admiration of the ship’s captain 
and crew. 

Captain Johnson has had a rich ex- 
perience. He was a farm boy. Beginning 
with ladders, barns, trees and telephone 
poles, he was soon climbing mountains, 
and making a record for himself in 
amateur boat-building. At the age of 
twenty he was captain of a good-sized 
sloop. His adventures from that time 
to now, less than five years, have in- 
cluded voyages as quarter-master to 
South America, shipping as a cadet 
round the world on a great ocean liner, 
voyaging as seaman to Australia, and 
a stop at Samoa, where he was made 
chief of a powerful Samoan tribe. He 
was second in command of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock V on the voyage 
home after being beaten in the race 
with The Enterprise. Last, Captain 
Johnson skirted the Horn, and 
snatched a little time on land to tell 
this story of unique and wide interest. 


In this period of return to realism 
such a book as “Round the Horn in a 
Square Rigger” finds a waiting and 
friendly audience. The school library, 
the town and city library, and class- 
room supplementary lists will welcome 
Captain Johnson’s seafaring thriller. 


Practical Art for the Grades. By Louise D. 
Tessin. Illustrated in black and white and 
color. 96 Pages. Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. $1.50 


Agr teaching today is practical. 
The ability to handle tools and color, to 
create beauty of line and form, to 
understand and appreciate pictures, to 
express the emotions through modeling, 
drawing, painting, and the crafts, gives 
the pupil resources which are as neces- 
sary in his preparation for life as read- 
ing and arithmetic. Art as developed in 
the public schools today may not bring 
into being great painters, draughtsman 
or sculptors. It will help the pupil to 
find beauty in his surroundings, give 
him an emotional outlet, and stimulate 
his creative imagination. 

Miss Tessin’s experience and skill in 
teaching artistic appreciation, the prin- 
ciples of color and design, and an ap- 
plication of these to the everyday needs 
of the classroom teacher, need not be re- 
stated to readers of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD. Perhaps of greater value than 
these is her unique ability to make 
children happy through the art class. 
Her new book, “Practical Art for the 
Grades,” is exactly what the title im- 
plies. The many lessons it contains in 
color, draughtsmanship and sketching, 
clay modeling, poster design, toy-mak- 
ing, and the application of the principles 
of beauty to the child’s daily needs 
demonstrate and prove the security of 
art courses in the elementary school. 

The lessons include studies and ap- 
plications of the primary colors, color 
shades, relative colors, and the rainbow 
color scale; description and choice of 
tools and materials; how to design 
calendars, desk furnishings, portfolios, 
book markers, classroom posters and 
borders of seasonal interest; designs for 
toys and games, simplified forms for 
drawing; developing action figures; il- 
lustrating story books and binding 
them; lettering; cutting silhouettes; 
designs for May Day, vacation days, 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and Christ- 
mas; clay modeling and soap carving; 
varied poster designs. 

The book includes ten poster il- 
lustrations in color accompanied by 
general information covering the spe- 
cial topics of the lessons. As each lesson 
includes many designs and is suggestive 


of varied original adaptations, the book 
represents hundreds of activities, each 
one of which will live in child joy in 
creation. 


New Books for the Teacher 


Lives in the Making. By Henry Newmann. 
870 Pages. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. $3.00 

Special Education. The Handicapped and 
the Gifted. A publication of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Illustrated. 604 Pages. The 
Century Company, New York. $4.00 


Bouowe childhood is vastly 
more important than building cities, 
Dr. Neumann says in his sympathetic 
and forward-looking study of char- 
acter training. A changing world de- 
mands different methods of preparing 
boys and girls for our new civilization. 
This premise gives his “Lives in the 
Making” a timely note. 

One feels, however, that any sugges- 
tion that this author makes would be 
touched with vision in spite of the fact 
that he has a broad and tolerant view 
upon the social revolution in which we 
find ourselves. He goes down to the 
roots of the values of life, asking us 
how we may establish a closer relation 
between the younger and older gen- 
erations, how we may meet the chal- 
lenge of present-day attitudes upon 
sex, how may a different type of reli- 
gious education result in a higher type of 
personality? He shows how, through 
study habits, social activities, athletics 
and dramatics, youth may do the 
deeds and establish the habits whereby 
character becomes a living reality. 

Dr. Neumann’s book concerns itself 
with “What Home and Community 
Can Do,” “Where Psychology Can 
Help,” “What Schools Can Do,” and 
gives conclusions for measuring results. 
A reading list increases the helpfulness 
of the book which should find its place 
in the reference library of all who con- 
cern themselves with children and 
youth. 

The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection is result- 
ing in a group of published findings 
that constitute a valuable “five-foot 
shelf” in education and child health. 
The latest volume in this series, 
“Special Education,” reminds us that 
there are in our United States well over 
five million children who are handi- 
capped because of heart failure, bone 
diseases, deafness and impaired vision. 
Add to this appalling roll a million and 
a half boys and girls who are being 
neglected in the schools because they 
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have special gifts, and we at once 
realize the need for such an exhaustive 
study as this book represents. 

Of necessity something must be done 
for the child who is physically handi- 
capped. More subtle and far-reaching 
is the problem of the talented child, 
who needs for his normal development 
a recognition of his individual capa- 
bilities, a chance to compete with other 
pupils of his own level and the oppor- 
tunity for leadership. What is being 
done and what should be done in 
public education for these different 
children is told in “Special Education.” 
Together with the significant data 
assembled, it offers sound and concrete 
suggestions for further progress in the 
education of the handicapped and the 
gifted. Illustrations from photographs 
add to the popular appeal of the 
book. 


Weedon’s Modern Encyclopedia. Edited 
by Garry Cleveland Myers. Illustrated in 
color and black and white. S. L. Weedon 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 349.75 


WRererence: books are increas- 
ing in the schools and in the home. 
This new set of reference volumes ex- 
presses in its preparation a knowledge 
of the interest needs of boys and girls, 
and the subject matter of the modern 
course of study from the primary 
grades to the junior high-school. It 
represents, as well, the skill in illustra- 
tion, arrangement of text and binding 
that today’s books for children de- 
mand. 

The most recent world information, 
biographic, historic, and scientific, is 
included, written in what the editors 
describe as interpretive style. None of 
the headings were taken from other 
works; they were gathered from leading 
text books used in the schools, teaching 
outlines prepared by prominent school 
systems, and the suggestions of li- 
brarians in charge of children’s rooms. 
The encyclopedia is classified according 
to the Dewey system, thus avoiding 
duplication. Alphabetical arrangement 
with the standard form of adult sets, 
the eighth volume being the Index, 
makes the finding of material simple, 
and leads children naturally to a use of 
standard reference works for adults. 

It has been held in the past that 
vivid colorful writing had no place in 
the reference work. These volumes 
dissipate that theory, they answer 
childhood’s “‘why, where and how” 
with the light of interpretive under- 
standing. 


At the Summer WMeet- 
ing of the N. E. A. 


The Seventieth Annual Meeting 
of the National Education Association 
of the United States, held at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, June 25—July 1, took 
vision as its theme and laid emphasis 
upon courage and hope in the world 
economic crisis which has threatened 
to engulf the schools. A rich program 
under the direction of President Flor- 
ence Hale drew together the leading 
educators of our country and such 
personages as Hendrik Wilhelm Van 
Loon, author of “The Story of Man- 
kind,” Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, Aaron Sapiro, New York 
attorney, William Trufant Foster, 
economist, and representatives of asso- 
ciations for vocational guidance, par- 
ental education, national safety coun- 
cils, literacy education, and the school 
press. 

The colorful beach, a blue sea, and 
vivid sunshine drew an excellent con- 
vention attendance, and those who 
registered found their days at this 
ocean resort rich in inspiration and 
refreshment. 

Among the almost countless group 
conferences, one of vital import for the 
nation’s future welfare was that of the 
Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association. Ad- 
dressing the Rural Division of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Willis 
A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia, emphasized the privi- 
lege which the country teacher has in 
guiding the whole child. She is, in his 
opinion, unhampered by prescribed 
courses of study; she may be, herself, 
lacking in the help offered by special- 
ists but she has a matchless oppor- 
tunity for making pupils self-reliant, 
proud of country life, appreciative of 
the resources of their community and 
possessed of a high degree of observa- 
tion impossible to the city-bred child. 
He said that the country-school pro- 
gram should be built around what the 
country produces and its significance 
in national life. The level of teaching in 
the rural school, Dr. Sutton said, de- 
pends upon the ability and resources of 
the teacher, who must not only guide 
children but adults. 

Progressive education in the country 
school was described by speakers from 
the field of rural education who are 
putting it into practice in average situ- 
ations and with large groups of pupils 
of varying ages and types of ability. 

Mrs. Nettie S. Blair, of Lebanon, 
New York, said that there is great need 


for more freedom in the one-room 
school. The country child usually has 
a comfortably large home and wide 
outdoor play space, but his school fails 
to recognize his need for free activity in 
the classroom and for physical activity. 
She showed a model of her school trans- 
formed through the efforts of the chil- 
dren, and the approval of a sympa- 
thetic Board of Education for an 
activities program. 

Movable furniture replaced screwed- 
down desks. One corner of the room 
had been enclosed with chintz curtains 
made by the girls; another was made 
into a library nook by a lattice fence 
constructed by the boys. At one end of 
the hall was a school-made workshop, 
and at the other a kitchenette. Through 
this transformation a one-room school 
gave opportunity for most of the child- 
centered work so necessary in the 
modern course of study. 

In Mrs. Blair’s school the parents 
are as interested as the pupils in this 
socialization of the curriculum. More 
land is being bought for playgrounds, 
gardens, and a project of reforestation 
the school has undertaken. Mrs. Blair 
said that our rural schools need teach- 
ers who are resourceful, able to guide 
children in habits of work, and do 
pioneering in their communities for 
better school equipment. 


Ax INTERESTING criticism of the 
consolidated school was made by Mrs. 
Anna Epston, Millville, New Jersey, 
who said that modern buildings, city- 
school equipment, and good plumb- 
ing may fail in the teaching process 
if the teacher fails to recognize the 
personality problems of the rural child. 
The consolidated school, she said, 
brings together children of vary- 
ing ages, limited home experiences, 
and differing intelligence quotient. In 
most instances a formal state course of 
study is forced upon the consolidated 
school, with no recognition of the fact 
that pupils are still country-school 
children. 

Mrs. Epston advised careful group- 
ing in the consolidated school based 
upon the use of the Haggerty and 
Binet-Simon tests; recognition of per- 


sonality differences due to home back- 


ground; and more visual education. 
In one of her classes, in which pupils 
range from eight to seventeen physical 
years, a single unit of study is worked 
out, adapted to the differing capacities 
of the class. The slower group does 
hand work, superior children work on 
research, and the average pupils make 
outlines and are given necessary drill. 
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Arithmetic was taught by this method 
through a child-planned and operated 
country store and bank. Music appre- 


ciation was expressed in creative 
drawing and painting. 

Special problems of the rural school 
were presented in the Department of 
Rural Education. Miss Mary Lippin- 
cott, Mullica Hill, New Jersey, de- 
scribed the building of a course of study 
in social science and related subjects 
by the rural teachers of her state. 
This curriculum is based upon the 
needs of the country school as formu- 
lated by New Jersey teachers in confer- 
ence, and makes provision for the child 
of kindergarten age. Miss Lippincott 
said that she had partially solved the 
problem of getting construction ma- 
terials by appealing to local storekeep- 
ers for waste cardboard, boxes and 
cartons, paper bags for making dolls 
and animals, and wrapping paper for 
wall paintings and making books. 

Miss Mildred Goldberg, Glasco, 
New York, said that we are still trying, 
in the country school, to teach facts 
instead of children; we must realize 
that experience rather than knowledge 
should be our goal. She suggested for 
those teachers who fear to inaugurate 
an activities program, one free period a 
week when they may discover pupils’ 
interests and capacities. The socialized 
recitation conducted by pupils, she 
said, was particularly well adapted to 
the rural school which is the planting 
ground for leadership. She also urged 
that the teacher inform herself of all 
that takes place in the school world, 
and avail herself of summer courses. 


Tix Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, under the 
direction of the President, Lucy A. 
Lord, Kindergartner, Atlantic City 
Public Schools, offered a most interest- 
ing project in a model schoolroom 
equipped for kindergarten or primary 
work. This room, shown at the Chelsea 
Hotel, while ideal in its furnishings, 
suggested adaptations and equipment 
possible in any classroom. 

The room was arranged for group 
work and child-initiated activities. 
Large colored posters and children’s 
friezes decorated the walls. Inexpensive 
straw rugs made floor play possible. 
Arrangement of the room into units of 
interest and work showed, better than 
any discussion, how the modern type 
of teaching differs from that of yester- 
day. Beside the piano were toy orches- 
tral instruments, with a display of 
primitive Indian drums. The teacher’s 
furniture included wicker chairs and 
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tables which carried out the feeling 
of home and informality epitomized 
by the equipment. The toy-corner 
showed miniature household furnish- 
ings, wooden trains and trucks, and a 
cupboard for teaching order. 

Work tables and chairs were built so 
that they might be fitted together to 
accommodate groups of similar ability. 
In the reading corner a small model of 
the open shelves in use in libraries for 
displaying newspapers and magazines 
held picture books. Near the books 
were centers for creative work, easels 
of varying sizes, a primer-print type- 
writer, sand table, and work benches. 
Large-size poster chalk, tempera paint, 
and crayons were provided. Work 
benches were placed in a special work 
unit. A portable animal cage was an in- 
novation. A low wooden framework 
with a wicker top gave opportunity 
for relaxation and naps. 

The first open meeting of the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Department presented 
the problem of “Superior Children,” 
under the leadership of Lightner 
Witmer, Director, Psychological Labo- 
ratory and Clinic, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Types of children, whose intelli- 
gence quotient scores ranged from 160 
to 200, were used in demonstration of 
the discussion, and their place in the 
average schoolroom analyzed. Dr. Wit- 
mer held that the child of unusual 
ability is in greater need of special 
education than we realize because of 
his potentialities for leadership, and 
the danger of a breakdown, if wrongly 
handled. He outlined the following as 
tests of superiority: Creative ability, as 
shown in the power to teach himself; 
the superior child nearly always learns 
to read and write alone, and should 
be taught at least one foreign language. 
Efficiency; he can concentrate and 
finish whatever he undertakes. Intel- 
lectual ability to organize and utilize 
knowledge. Analytical discrimination. 
Emotional balance; he can motivate 
socially. Will-power. 

Dr. Witmer suggested that the 
superior child be allowed to pursue his 
special interests as far as he can, since 
intensive effort in line with his ability 
is less of a mental strain than remaining 
on the level of the average. The danger, 
however, comes from the clash, in- 
tellectual and physical, if he is un- 
provided for in a crowded classroom. 
He should not go to school, or should be 
cared for in a special class, Dr. Witmer 
believes, until he is old and big enough 
to hold his own in a group from which 
he is congenitally separated by special 
talents and inability to act in a con- 
ventional way. 


A LUNCHEON meeting at the 
Claridge Hotel was given over to the 
subject of “Art in Early Childhood,” 
presented by the noted sculptor and 
teacher, Boris Blai. Mr. Blai, who in- 
structs normal students at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, and is in 
charge of children’s classes, the Oak 
Lane Country Day School, brought 
with him exhibits of carving in wood 
and stone, and clay modeling by chil- 
dren below the sixth grade. One of 
these, expressing great beauty, was a 
door carved from walnut wood, the 
co-operative work of young children 
who designed it for a museum of youth 
they want sometime to build. 

Mr. Blai urged the use of wood, 
stone, and clay, with few tools, for 
early childhood for two reasons: They 
develop flexibility of the hands through 
which the child will be able to acquire 
a technique for expressing his ideas. 
The spontaneity of the child artist, he 
believes, is fleeting, frequently checked 
through wrong teaching by the first or 
second grade. His second argument for ’ 
the use of these mediums is that they 
are basic parts of our life. Once, accord- 
ing to Mr. Blai, a child realizes the 
universal service of a medium or a tool, 
once he is persuaded that he is greater 
than the machine, then he is ready to 
do something truly creative. 

General suggestions that Mr. Blai 
made for art teaching in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades were that 
the teacher be well trained in recogniz- 
ing form and design; she should never 
criticize but recognize the element of 
promise in the child’s work, point out 
form and beauty to him, and suggest 
the next step. Formality should be 
avoided in kindergarten-primary art 
work, and all comparison and setting 
up of measured standards be avoided. 
He said that few children fail in these 
early years to see and feel artistic 
values, but many teachers do. 

The relation of school art to life was 
never so close as today, Mr. Blai be- 
lieves. Pupils should be led to see the 
creative opportunity in any piece of 
school work, and carry this vision into 
their life jobs. The inner secret of 
truth which art has for the child is an 
instinctive and precious gift that the 
teacher should help him treasure and 
keep inviolate. 


Boom a convention so rich in 
its gathering together of our greatest 
educators as this, even brief reports 
of speakers’ opinions carry inspiration. 
Abstracts of the more significant of 
these follow: 
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“Only education in our present 
emergency has not failed, and never 
can fail. Agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry, and foreign-trade suffer from 
lack of organization. The hope of 
America is education, which leads to 
organization, which in turn leads to 
proper adjustments. There is no price 
too high to pay for education and no 
penalty too great to pay for ignorance.” 
— AARON Sapiro, Attorney. 


“Value does not lie to any great 
extent in the Three R’s, except as a 
means to an end. Parents look to the 
schools to prepare their children for 
adjustment to a new day.” — WiLL1AM 
F. Boaan, Superintendent, Chicago 
Public Schools. 


“In a world gone mad because of 
lack of faith and moral stamina, no 
greater tribute can be paid to the 
teachers of this country than that they 
still, amid the maze of present-day 
civilization, hold fast to the faith of 
their fathers.” — FLorence HAte. 


“The future of the world depends 
upon the intellectual integrity and 
spiritual courage of its teachers in an 
age when we have apparently lost old 
ideals without having found new ones. 
We are not suffering from an over- 
production of material goods but from 
an under-production of honest think- 
ing.” — Henprik VAN Loon, Author. 


“‘Elementary-grade children are still 
ignorant of how to study. Take reading 
as an example. It is limited in schools 
to sight reading. Thousands of children 
grow up intellectually impoverished, 
with little appetite for books, because 
reading has been made a rigorous chore 
in school. Let the pupils read undis- 
turbed in some quiet corner of the 
room for the pure joy of adventure. 
Reading for the thrill it gives the pupil 
is still the exception in our schools.” 
—Anna D. Corpts, State Teachers 
College, Iowa. 


“It is during periods of depression 
that the health and physical education 
of our children demand most careful 
attention. And in a society in which it 
seems certain that there will be fewer 
hours and fewer days of work for each 
individual, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we provide opportuni- 
ties for creative work.” — Grorce B. 
StrAYER, Columbia University. 


“When we are wiser, we will not run 
buses to bring rural children to the city 
schools, but take city children into the 
country that they may learn to know 
and feel at home in the natural world 
because they are acquainted with it.” 
— Rotu Pyrtie, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


A point of deep interest in the busi- 
ness affairs of the National Educational 
Association as expressed in the Atlantic 
City Convention was the election by the 
delegate assembly of John Dewey as 
honorary life president of the Associa- 
tion. The honor of an associate chair- 
manship of the committee in social- 
economic objectives in America was 
also bestowed upon Dr. Dewey. Honor- 
afy life presidency was voted Albert 
E. Winship, editor, The Journal of 
Education. Joseph Rosier, of Fairmont 
State Teachers College, Fairmont, 
West Virginia, was elected active presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for the year 1932-1933. 


Service in 
Word Study 


Tix publishers of “ Word Study,” 
which is issued periodically throughout 
the school year by the G. and C. Mer- 
riam Company, Springfield, Mass., and 
sent free to teachers of English request- 
ing it, desires the co-operation of its 
large body of readers. A gratifyingly 
large number of letters have been re- 
ceived expressing the appeal that 
“Word Study ” is making, but the pub- 
lishers wish to do better. New ideas 
reach them constantly and, so far as 
feasible to do so, they have been in- 
corporated in its pages. But the pub- 
lishers would be glad to hear from 
readers as to any further suggestions 
they may have for the improvement of 
the little magazine. Should it be pub- 
lished more frequently? Should it be 
enlarged in size, the departments added 
to, or new features included? Would 
readers welcome the discussion of short 
passages of prose and verse from the 
standpoint of the use of words? Would 
more book reviews be worth-while; 
more discussions of what is going on in 
the educational world; more exercises; 
should problems of spelling be treated 
more frequently? 

Views on some of these subjects will 
naturally differ, but an effort will be 
made to give in “Word Study” mate- 
rial that is helpful. 


Motion Pictures 
in the Schools 


than sixty per cent of 
schools, represented by approximately 
six thousand principals and superin- 
tendents, use motion picture films in 
some way for educational purposes, is 
the report of J. O. Malott, Federal 
Office of Education specialist. 


Questionnaires on the administration 
of film service in public elementary and 
high schools throughout the United 
States were distributed, with the co- 
operation of the Office of Education 
and the Motion Picture Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, and a study 
made of the returns. It is interesting to 
learn how this teaching medium is be- 
ing used. 

Seventy-three per cent of films re- 
ported on in one school year were for 
curricular activities. Forty per cent of 
the total motion picture showings were 
in the social sciences, and twenty-six 
per cent in the natural sciences. More 
than twenty-five per cent of the total 
showings were in the fields of physical 
education, manual, and industrial arts, 
home economics, English, and com- 
mercial education, although approxi- 
mately two thousand five hundred 
presentations not specifically related to 
school subjects were reported. In most 
instances films were obtained at low 
cost, by rental, or free from educational 
centers, including city, state, and 
Federal agencies, extension divisions 
of universities, and other organizations. 

It is interesting to note that five out 
of six teachers using motion pictures 
for instructional purposes meet the 
major difficulty of not being able to 
make a sufficiently detailed study of 
the film to get its greatest value. The 
inquiry reveals however that motion 
pictures are reported by almost one- 
hundred per cent of teachers as being 
helpful directly, or in stimulating in- 
creased interest in school work and a 
sustained interest in the topics studied. 


Modern Schoolrooms 
Need= 


A PENCILS. Twelve-color 
Assortment. Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

This bright water-soluble pencil will 
delight the schoolroom art class and 
give children a new technic in their 
work in design. Brilliant colors in pen- 
cil form help the child who has need of 
an incentive in learning to write. Then 
his red, yellow, blue, and green pencil 
may be dipped in water and used to il- 
lustrate in flowing bright colors the 
fruits, vacation scenes, or flowers about 
which he is reading and writing, and 
this new association of form with the 
abstract symbol results in easier learn- 
ing. 

Progressive teachers of art are now 
laying emphasis upon giving young 
children flexibility of hand through 
which they may express themselves in 
creative effort. The colored pencil is 
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a help in bringing about this hand con- 
trol, as well as making the writing 
lesson more interesting. 


SPonGEX. Sponge-rubber for Craft- 
work. Sponge Rubber Products, Derby, 
Connecticut. 

The ever-new allure of making toys 
that will stand up and move is illus- 
trated in this new craftwork material. 
Spongex, made from the trimmings and 
cuttings of sponge rubber left from 
manufacturing, can be easily shaped 
with schoolroom scissors, is gay in 
color, and will transform itself into any 
pleasant form a child wants, from a doll 
as companionable as Raggedy Ann, to 
a character mask for the school play. 
Trees and gardens for the sand table, 
animals that will float in an aquarium 
tank or in the neighborhood pond, 
puppets which achieve a realistic flexi- 
bility, many varieties of toys and ob- 
jects of home and schoolroom useful- 
ness can be made with this plastic 
material by the kindergarten-primary 
child. 

Scissors, rubber cement, and imagi- 
nation transform the sheets and irregu- 
lar cuttings of Spongex into cherished 
possessions which have a part in mak- 


Send for This Sample 


ing schoolroom projects more realistic. 
The kindergarten child may combine 
the colored scraps into the forest and 
garden of his house for the Three 
Bears. The elementary-grade child who 
is studying jungle life in his geography 
class may create a tropical scene with 
the animals and strange peoples he is 
trying to visualize. The art classes in 
some schools are making decorative 
mats upon which kindergarten chil- 
dren may lie during their rest periods. 
These mats are comfortable, attractive 
in color, and hygienic because they 
may be washed. 

We believe that children need a va- 
riety of manipulative and constructive 
material for expressing their original 
ideas. Between the mediums of clay 
and various kinds of paper, there has 
been no craft material before that could 
be built up in a series of planes to 
achieve the three-dimensional propor- 
tions which children demand in their 
playthings. Spongex, in twelve colors, 
with a texture that makes possible 
either a smooth or a rougher side, 
offering possibilities for simple sculp- 
ture at low cost, should bring pleasure 


and new artistic impulse to every 
schoolroom. 


A Look Ahead 


Fartey, Division of 
Publications, The National Education 
Association, announces a pamphlet, 
“Childhood and the Depression,” 
which analyzes and presents in detailed 
form the readjustment present eco- 
nomic conditions are making necessary 
in the educational world. This pam- 
phlet of forty-two pages may be ob- 
tained for twenty-five cents, with a 
discount on quantity orders, from the 
offices of the Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. The 
Research Division of the National 
Education Association, in this way, 
tries to answer the vital questions 
every teacher is asking herself today: 

How is the present financial situation 
affecting the profession of education? 
What permanent changes in the serv- 
ices of the schools may it bring about? 
What sacrifices may it call upon child- 
hood to make? To what extent is edu- 
cational opportunity threatened? 

The study represented in “‘Child- 
hood and Depression” shows what is 
happening in school enrolment, educa- 
tional services and general economy in 
the schools. It points out the effect of 


ITH SPONGEX, the new, clean, three dimensional modeling material, 
children can easily, quickly, make all manner of toys — objects useful, in- 
structive, ridiculous — objects to treasure as examples of their own handi- 


SPONGEX IS EASILY HANDLED. 


SPONGEX is rapidly growing in favor for 
seat work, projects, and art classes, as the 
cleanest, most interesting and colorful new 


material for teaching color harmony, 
modeling, and design. Can be used in 
making heads, marionettes, and other 
figures. Pupils can work from outline 
drawings and posters, creating houses, 
figures, animals, and hundreds of other 
objects of educational and artistic value. 
SPONGEX is especially recommended for 
sand table or seat work. Complete instruc- 
tions are included with each purchase. 


Mail this coupon today for the 
SPONGEX elephant and circular contain- 
ing information on the use of SPONGEX 
in classroom work. The SPONGEX 
elephant is made up of six different col- 
ored pieces of the material and gives a 
concrete idea of the many uses to which 
SPONGEX can be put. 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Educational Division, Dept. A9, Derby, Connecticut 


work. It’s made of clean, live sponge rubber cuttings and clippings in countless 
assorted shapes and sizes, in bright, beautiful colors. Just cut out the pieces and 


; easily, permanently stick them together with the tubes of rubber cement that come 
in each box. 


No equipment necessary but scissors and rubber cement. 
SPONGEX IS ATTRACTIVE. 


Comes in all the cardinal colors, including red, rose, orchid, green, blue, azure, white, 
tan, black, and yellow. 


SPONGEX IS LIGHT IN WEIGHT. 


Ten pounds gives a generous portion to each of a class of 50 pupils. (Equal to 1,400 
cubic inches.) 


SPONGEX IS INEXPENSIVE. 
It costs but 12c a pound. One pound is sufficient for five or more children. 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for my SPONGEX elephant and information about SPONGEX modeling 


material. 


SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., DERBY, CONNECTICUT 
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the financial depression upon state 
school legislation, and upon critical 
study of the sources and distribution of 
school revenues. It is a valuable hand- 
book for those who realize that the 
present trying times threaten the edu- 
cational gains made in the last decade, 
and who are trying to do something 
about it. 


Among’ constructive suggestions 
made are the following: 

That a committee of your local 
school association visit newspaper edi- 
tors with an appeal for help to save the 
schools, and that the co-operation of 
churches be enlisted. Are the service 
clubs and other organizations of your 
community holding meetings to dis- 
cuss the educational welfare of your 
town? Is there an active parent-teacher 
organization of one hundred per cent 
membership at work to explain to 
parents the present localized needs of 
the schools? Do teachers regularly 
visit homes to explain the work of the 
schools to parents? Does your school 
paper reflect school needs and oppor- 
tunities in every issue? Has your school 
system a plan for gathering systemati- 
cally and using effectively information 
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about the schools? Do the people of 
your community know in what way 
proposed or actual local curtailments 
will affect the future happiness and use- 
fulness of its children? 

Teachers can do much to prevent the 
breakdown which threatens the schools. 
They must be courageous and energetic. 
They must have courage in the face of 
opposition. They need to lead actively 
in the community as well as in the 
classroom. The American people have 
a deep faith in the schools; they have 
faith in the future of the nation. They 
will not permit any permanent hurt to 
childhood, but it is the present duty of 
the teaching profession to quicken the 
public to an understanding of the pos- 
sible crisis which the schools face. 


American Book Week 
in Prospect 


Boooxs for Young America” is 
the theme for Book Week this year, 
November 13-19. The idea at once sug- 
gests emphasis on the many books 
which make the record of our country a 
live and thrilling story. In “Young 
America’s Book Parade” there will be 


Wi shouldn’t all Beginners 


Beginners’ pencils, if only Beginners’ pencils are 


Improvements come from specialists in touch with the facts. 
And to you we offer our free Beginners’ Packet for experiment and 


action. Write— School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 205-J 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Seine 


right for Beginners 


NOTE TO PRIMARY TEACHER S— 


histories, biographies, books on the 
arts, crafts and industries of our na- 
tion. The great procession of story 
books starts off with absorbing tales of 
Indian and colonial days, followed by 
many popular books for which later 
periods in our country’s history form 
an interesting background. The Ameri- 
can theme will be widely interpreted to 
include not only books about America 
but the newer type of books of informa- 
tion which give young people an under- 
standing of the rapidly changing world 
in which we live today. The classics, 
too, which belong to all time and should 
be a part of every American child’s 
cultural heritage, will be included in 
Book Week exhibits and programs in 
November. 

With so much public interest di- 
rected to national affairs this fall the 
Book Week theme is particularly ap- 
propriate. Both for elementary schools 
and high schools the American em- 
phasis provides an approach which can 
easily be linked with classroom work 
in literature, history, geography, and 
art, making Book Week an integral 
part of the fall educational program. 

An effective new Book Week poster 
is now being designed for distribution 
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Poster Crayons 


for 
Free Expression Work 


SIZE, 4 INCHES BY 1 INCH ROUND 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand by teachers for a larger colored chalk 
crayon for Free Expression Work has been solved 
by our Red Seal Brand of colored chalk crayons. 


Size of crayon is 4 inches long by 1 inch in 
diameter. Each piece is covered with a thin coating 
of lacquer, preventing the soiling of hands. 


Colors are bright and of a wide range of 16 
assorted colors, also black and white. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 


Danvers, Mass. 


A Word Builder Involving an Interest- 
ing Form of Construction Work— 


LINK LETTERS 


NOVEL form of word building with linked tablets that add a 
new interest to this occupation. The letters are printed in 
bold faced type on good quality card stock of white, red and blue. 
Each tablet is cut with special interlocking tab feature which 
links together so that the words may be moved about. Complete 
alphabets printed on each color of stock, so that words of different 
classes may be formed with different colors. Also contains blank 
spaces for use between words and numerals. 


In strong box. Price, $0.50 
Mailing weight 6 oz. 
Send for catalog of Seat Work materials 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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New Art Ideas... 


ready to help you 
are explained in 


School Arts Magazine 


No long hunting — No long preparation 


Ideas by the pageful 
...more than you can use... 
regardless of the grade you 
teach there are plenty of 
ready-to-help suggestions. 
You'll find as many pages of 
illustrations as of reading 
matter...tells you how: then 
shows the results. 


Subjects you want... 
the kind you’ve hunted for 
many times... paper work, 
clever cut-outs for posters, 
toys, designs and sandtable 
figures; posters for all occa- 
sions; suggested plans for 
sandtables; projects teaching life in foreign lands, the 
history of Thanksgiving, Christmas and Washington’s 
Birthday; friezes and murals of story book characters, 
scenes from foreign lands and historical events; drawing 
of animals, birds, trees, flowers and outdoor scenes; easy 
designs; simple craft work; booklet covers; blackboard 
borders; and occasionally a puppet show or a short play 
that you can have acted out in your class. 


Naturally all these ideas do not appear in each number 
...but a year’s issues contain these ideas and many others. 


Color pages in each issue... this is a feature 
that you will not find in any other school magazine. 


Ten numbers a year...one for each school month 
...64 pages filled with help. Articles and drawings by 
over 198 teachers and supervisors. Page size 6°4”"x 914". 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year in the United States. 

Send your subscription in now ... Begin to 
use this valuable help. It means a lot to you... better 
work in your class, more interest from the pupils, tells 


you what to do next and gives you suggestions which 
will be the envy of other teachers. 


START WITH SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
610 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please start my subscription for the School Arts Magazine 


VY Iam enclosing $3.00. (Subscription price in U. S. A.) 
VY Send bill for $3.00 payable Oct 15, 1932 


STREET...... 


CITY OR TOWN. 
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to schools, libraries and bookstores. 
This poster and a manual of sugges- 
tions will be sent to schools and clubs 
on receipt of 25 cents to cover mailing 
costs. Requests should be sent to Book 
Week Headquarters, National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Safeguarding the 
Nation’s Health 


Tis Sixty-First Annual Meeting of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion will be held in Washington, D. C., 
October 24-27, with headquarters at 
the Willard Hotel. As is generally 
true of conventions held in the Na- 
tional Capital, this one will no doubt 
be one of the outstanding conferences 
of the Association. Washington offers 
that rare combination of attractions, 
both scientific and other, that makes 
for truly successful conventions. 

The*American Public Health Asso- 
ciation occupies a unique place in the 
public health world, particularly as re- 
lated to the schools. It is the corporate 
body of all the public health workers of 
the country. It is their organization, 
their clearing house, their source of 
information, their spokesman and ad- 
vocate of sound working principles and 
standards in public health service, their 
avenue of personal contacts so essen- 
tial to individual growth and advance- 
ment, and their inspiration to keep 
going. The Association represents the 
public health workers of the country 
and through them the trend, the qual- 
ity and the progress of the health of the 
Nation. 

One session will be devoted to the 
important subject of mental hygiene. 
The Committee on Training and Per- 
sonnel will sponsor a luncheon at 
which the training of engineers, nurses 
and health officers will be discussed. 
Diphtheria will be discussed at another 
luncheon. There will be symposiums on 
air hygiene; incidence, identification 
and significance of bacterial carriers; 
standard methods; bacterial dissocia- 
tion; vital statistics; registration prob- 
lems; and the participation of the 
medical profession in public health 
work. Altogether the scientific pro- 
gram promises to be unusually good. 


Kindergarten Educa- 
tion in the Home 


Ix 1917, when the National 
Kindergarten Association was co-op- 


erating with United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Claxton, in con- 
ducting a kindergarten division in the 
United States Bureau of Education, it 
was suggested that leaflets on the care 
of children be prepared and sent to 
parents. Commissioner Claxton said 
this was out of the question because of 
the small appropriation made to the 
Federal Bureau of Education. How- 
ever, being a most resourceful man, he 
conceived the idea of offering articles 
for the guidance of parents, free of 
charge, to the press of the country. 
This was promptly done by the Asso- 
ciation in co-operation with the Bu- 
reau. The service has been conducted 
uninterruptedly ever since, though 
from 1919 to the present time the As- 
sociation has met the entire expense. 
The material is now being printed in 
over forty countries by more than 
1,000 publications. These publications 
have a combined circulation of approx- 
imately twenty-five million. 

The articles are collected and pre- 
pared by Florence Jane Ovens, a grad- 
uate of the English Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, from which college she recently 
received a Master’s Degree in Child 
Development. Before editing the arti- 
cles, Miss Ovens submits them to the 
experts at the National College of Edu- 
cation in Evanston, Illinois, so that in 
their final form there is little doubt that 
they are psychologically and peda- 
gogically correct. In order that they 
may be suitable for the busiest fathers 
and mothers, it is the rule to keep them 
short and simple. Sample copies may be 
obtained by sending a stamped envel- 
ope to the National Kindergarten As- 
sociation, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York. 


Child Study Associa- 
tion in Conference 


than ever before the 
thoughts of parents and educators are 
concerned with the future of the 
younger generation. At such a time as 


this, parents have need of courage as: 


well as knowledge to face and help their 
children meet the future. The Child 
Study Association of America has, 
therefore, planned its 1932 fall confer- 
ence in the hope of bringing to those 
charged with the responsibility for the 
children’s training and education the 
best and most progressive findings of 
authorities in the field. 


This conference will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, opening Monday 
morning, October 17, at 10:00 o’clock. 
Such speakers as Professor Jesse New- 
lon, Dr. I. N. Kugelmass, Professors G. 
Stoddard and Jesse Taft will speak at 
the morning session. In the afternoon 
Dr. Henry Neumann, Professor Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Professor Kimball 
Young and Mrs. Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg will speak. This will be fol- 
lowed by a dinner at which Dr. Ever- 
ett Dean Martin will be Chairman, and 
there will be addresses by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Professor John Dewey 
and Professor Elton G. Mayo. 

On Tuesday, October 18, meetings 
will be held at Headquarters, 221 West 
57th Street, New York City. The 
morning will be devoted to “The Out- 
look on Parent Education” with Mrs. 
Howard S. Gans, President of the 
Child Study Association, presiding. 
Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, Di- 
rector of the Association, will report on 
European Educational Conferences of 
the Summer of 1932, including the 
Sixth World Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship at Nice, and the 
International Conference of Social 
Work at Frankfort, in which Mrs. 
Gruenberg participated. 

Specific projects of the Child Study 
Association will be reported on by va- 
rious committees. The afternoon ses- 
sion will take up Special Projects in 
Parent Education, Mrs. Gruenberg 
presiding, with reports by .representa- 
tives of progressive schools, churches 
and organizations throughout the 
country. 


“Washing Up” in the 
Country School 


(Continued from page 7) 


own soap from home. Each draws his 
own allowance of water, not too much, 
washes his hands, rinses in the basin, 
takes a paper towel and steps aside for 
the next in line. The sink is low; even 
the smallest child can reach it com- 
fortably.”’ 

“One of the best things we have 
done this year was to have a lavatory 
installed in each room. It is homemade, 
just a bench in some out of the way 
place, on which are a wash basin and a 
pitcher. Under the bench is a bucket for 
waste paper and close beside it a tall 
box for used towels. 

“We supply paper towels in big rolls 
on a homemade roller. Above the bench 
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HERE IS A BOOK WHICH WILL 
SOLVE ALL YOUR ART PROBLEMS 


NEW YORK'S 
BIGGEST VALUE 


e FINE ROOM 24 BATH 
S 5O 
SINGLE 
OO 
DOUBLE 


A modern, new hotel located in heart of 
New York, 100 feet West of Broadway 
yet quiet and cool. Each room has 
bath, circulating ice water, electric fan, 
Beauty-rest mattresses, exceptional 
furnishings and atmosphere. 


Hotel 
Piccadillp 


227 WEST 45% ST. NEW YORK 


PRACTICAL ART 
FOR THE GRADES 


By Louise D. Tessin 


To the primary teacher seeking new inspiration for more 
interesting and more successful art projects — for developin 
art appreciation and stimulating originality, this book will 
prove an invaluable aid. Correlated to any art course, 
touching upon the major problems involved — as color 
theory, design development, figure drawing — through the 
medium of paper cutting, crayon and water color, wherein 
the teacher will find practical and interesting material to 
supplement every phase of her daily art problems. Printed in 
ack and white with text accompanying problems and 
many colored inserts. Size 834 x 113%. Price, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘When Docties Dihsigree, 
a Test is Indicated— 


| AGTGAL Some primary authorities prescribe, for that ever-so-important first step in 


writing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its extra large diameter of wood and 
its large, soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle PRACTICE pencil with its slightly smaller 
diameter of wood and slightly harder lead. 


And still other authorities advocate the ALPHA for the first step, followed by 
the PRACTICE as a step down to the regular sized pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you samples of both pencils for trial | 


Ss 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY NEW YORK — LONDON — TORONTO 
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is hung a small mirror, and in my room 
I have a long wooden tray divided into 
small compartments; each is assigned 
to a pupil, is marked with his initials, 
contains his own soap, usually his comb 
and sometimes a box of cream for 
chapped hands. The teachers supply 
everything except the soap which the 
children bring as suits their own choice. 
You can have no idea what a help this 
has been and how proud the children 
are.” 

“The Cleanliness Institute,” through 
this survey of hand-washing in the 
schools, has brought to light facts of 
significance in connection with child 
health. Working against the greatest 
odds, it would seem that the rural 
school, with its poverty of equipment, 
is frequently doing more than are the 
more fortunately situated town and city 
school in making cfeanliness a habit. 
We are discovering that our educa- 
tional systems, to survive, must prove 
their worth in preparing pupils for 
daily living. Health habits are quite as 
important as the Three R’s, and in this 
period of scrutinizing school costs, 
many country schools are doing valiant 
work in reducing the costs of absences 
from illness, and in building strong 
child bodies for tomorrow’s efficient 
living. 
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Our Newspaper 
(Continued from page 12) 


Habits and Attitudes 

Co-operation. The children learned to 
work together. 

Neatness. The newspaper had to be 
printed correctly and pasted neatly. 
The letters in the press had to be ar- 
ranged every Friday after the paper 
was printed. 

Perseverance. The paper had to be 
printed and the editors had to keep try- 
ing until it was done right. 

Planning. The reporters had to plan 
what they wanted in the newspaper. 

They had to see that they had items 
for their departments. 

Service. All were anxious to serve as 
workers for the paper. 

Tact. The reporters had to read the 
diaries and return them to be corrected. 
They could not mark a paper without 
being sure what was wrong. They had 
to explain why they chose one paper 
and not another. 

Thrift. There was only a limited 
amount of paste, paper and other ma- 
terials. The staff learned to use it 
carefully. 

Seeking Knowledge. Children formed 


a habit of bringing in clippings they 


found from newspapers and magazines. 
They looked for items that would 
interest the class. 

Sense of Humor. When something 
entertaining happened, the whole class 
laughed, and it was written up in the 
newspaper. The children learned to see 
the joke even when it happened to 
them. This taught the class the dif- 
ference between ridicule and humor. 
The class learned to laugh together, 
never at one person. 


Who Was Who 
(Continued from page 14) 


of the present. Mr. McLoughlin was 
the first printer in America to use zinc 
plates, which he made in his own shop. 
He was the first publisher to illustrate 
children’s books in color. From draw- 
ings prepared by the best artists of his 
time, among them Thomas Nast, 
whose cartoons in “Harper’s Weekly” 
brought him real fame, wood engrav- 
ings were made. The resulting prints 
were colored by hand with brushes 
dipped in hand-ground inks. Using a 
stencil printed from the same engrav- 
ing, this color was applied by making 
several stencils, each with a different 
sectional cut-out, and pictures in many 


THERE IS AN HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
THAT ALLOWS A SPECIAL RATE TO 


EDUCATORS 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
A Home in the Heart of Things 


Near Largest Department Stores — 
Convenient to Theatres — Opposite 
Famous Churches — In the Midst of 
the City but Away from the Noise 


LARGEST HOTEL LOUNGE IN NEW YORK 
EDUCATORS ROOM — LIBRARY — RADIO ROOMS 
COFFEE SHOP 


A Recommended Hotel for Educators 
1000 LARGE ROOMS WITH BATH 


FOR ONE FROM FOR TWO FROM FOR THREE FROM 
$2.50 $3.50 $4.50 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


FIFTH AVE. & 28TH ST., NEW YORK — Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 
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colors were reproduced. This work of 
coloring the illustrations on heavy 
paper was done by girls. Crude as these 
methods were, they laid a foundation 
for all of our color printing in the 
United States today. The finished little 
books started out, through the efforts 
of our first “jobbers,” to brighten the 
American countryside, smooth the 
road to learning in the country school- 
house, and spread out their pictures 
beneath kerosene lamps in the first 
American story hours. 


Tx development in child train- 
ing epitomized by the McLoughlin 
picture books drew the talent of the 
period to their making. G. A. Davis, 
the Jessie Willcox Smith, of that time, 
Helena Maguire, English painter of 
animals, later Palmer Cox and Howard 
Pyle, were attracted by this develop- 
ment of the picture book. Mr. Mc- 
Loughlin began utilizing his processes 
of engraving and stenciling and his 
vivid colored inks, in making paper 
dolls, their furniture, and smartly 
uniformed paper soldiers. At a recent 
exhibition of early American paper 
dolls and cut-out toys at “The Newark 
Museum,” Newark, New Jersey, some 
of the McLoughlin paper soldiers were 
shown, notable for being taller, stiffer, 
and costumed in more brilliant colors 
than any other American-made cut-outs. 

We are endeavoring just now to find 
our way back, from what might be 
termed our period of expansion in edu- 
cation, to fundamentals. Because the 
picture book appeals to the preschool 
and kindergarten child, we have sup- 
plied them in large quantity without, 
perhaps, being as selective as was John 
McLoughlin three generations ago. A 
good story, accurate draughtmanship, 
beautiful color, and honest manufac- 
turing are just as important considera- 
tions today in selecting a child’s book 
as when it was paper bound and must 
be distributed by way of the peddler’s 
caravan. McLoughlin colored picture 
books were an integrated part of our 
pioneer days. They made history in 
child joy and the kind of education 
that proved successful in training the 
makers of America. — Tue Eprror. 


The Auditorium in the 
New Education 


(Continued from page 16) 


and popcorn, ate lunch at the outdoor 
restaurant, and then each had a pony 


ride. The story ended with the return 
home. 


A Trip to Arabia: While studying 
Arabia the children kept pace with 
their progress from day to day by 
drawing large colored pictures on 
wrapping paper about 18 inches wide 


. and 36 inches long. When the Arabian 


study was finished the best pictures 
were selected by the class, pasted to- 
gether in a long strip, wound on two 
wooden cylinders and inserted in a 
box with one side open. Handles ar- 
ranged so that the “film” could be 
wound and rewound completed the 
“picture machine.” 

On the day of the program, one 
child told the story of the trip to 
Arabia while the “operator” turned 
the reel to correspond to his story. 

This type of program is always pop- 
ular with child audiences. 


Grade-Six Learns to Budget 
(Continued from page 20) 


4. Finding fractional parts. 
$1.00 — what part of $2.00 — 1/2 
. 20 — what part of $2.00 — 1/10 
.25 — what part of $2.00 — 1/8 
.80 — what part of $2.00 — 3/20 


5. Adding fractions (used to prove frac- 
tional work in budgets). 


1/2 —20/40 


1/10 — 4/40 

1/8 — 5/40 

3/20 — 6/40 

1/8 — 5/40 
40/40 — 1 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRaDLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A’’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE and 
WORD 
STAMPS 

Very Helpful 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS 


bee 


HANS H. HELLESOE 
2444 Ainslie Street Chicago, Illinois 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 
an exceptionally low price. 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 
Card Sewing, $0.70. 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


SEPTEMBER, 1932 
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REF. STACK 5 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Good primary teachers always in demand. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS—Our Fie ire West 


ROCKY MT. TE 


A 


Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘Howto Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc.,etc.,’’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


”" Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. 
Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
37th Year begins “eo 1932 
50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergarten, 
primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘“Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training. University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY BOSTON; MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR—1931-1932 
Catalogue sent on application 


NATIONAL COLLEGE FORMERLY National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary College. Trains women as teachers of nurs- 
OF EDUCATION 


ery schools, kindergartens, elementary grades. 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 4-year B.E. degree, 3-year diploma, 2-year 
DEPARTMENT E-92, EVANSTON, ILL. certificate. Fall term, September 10th. Catalog. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


cAdvertise Your Training School in 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


' The oldest and most important publication in its field — and the only 
kindergarten periodical reaching a large number of first grade 
teachers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


The Editor’s Page 


6. Changing common fractions to deci- 
mals and reading decimals as per cent. 


12 — 12% 
3/25 25)3.00 
25 — 25% 
1/4 4)1.00 
27 — 27% 
27/100 100)27 


IT. English. 
1. Oral and written composition on sug- 
gested subjects as: 


Why Money Should be the Reward 
Where My Spending Money Comes 
From 

The Cash Account, My Helper 

How I Learned to Spend Wisely 

My Experience in Keeping a Cash 
Account 

Milk, an Investment 

Shall We Buy or Rent? 

Questions that Arise in Family Plan- 
ning 


2. Business letters. 
3. Vocabulary: 


account mortgage 
balance incidentals 
expenditures estimate 
expenses bookkeeping 
cash brought forward _ identification 
amount budget 
items insurance 
receipts entries 
credit upkeep 
income operating expenses 
memorandum advancement 
transaction depositor 
taxes 


Ill. Character. 
1. Meaning of service: 
a. Money must not be the reward in all 
cases. 
2. Consideration of self-control in saving. 
3. Honesty involved in not spending un- 
til one sees the money available (charge 
accounts). 
4. Instalment purchasing; how much 
more it costs, and why. 


' (Continued from page 34) 


before this year. The Birthday stories 
which have proved popular will be 
continued. We shall feature the real- 
istic story so much in demand at the 
present time in educational circles. 
Miriam Clark Potter and Frances 
Margaret Fox, among other writers, 
will bring joy to your story hours. 
Alice Hanthorn’s story Work Sheets, 
taking their interest from the child’s 
community and holiday interests, will 
continue monthly and supply helpful 
material in social science and silent 


reading. 
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